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¢ bean hard, fast drives on the spinners, the hot, humid 
atmospheric conditions that must be maintained for the 
tensions, the even, uniform power that has to take care of the 
delicate threads — 


Goodyear is represented in the These are primary operating conditions that Goodyear knows 
South by authorized Goodyear from experience—and Goodyear has built Goodyear Belts and 
Hose to serve them abler, longer, with a minimum of interrup- 


Distributors conveniently tion and loss. 


located with relation to your Therefore Goodyear supplies such exclusive products for the 


mills and able to supply textile industry as Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt, 
promptly all Goodyear Goodyear Transmission Belts such as THOR (Seamless), and 
Mechanical Rubber Goods for the famous Goodyear Air Hose for clean-up purposes. 


h ile ind 
ee Ce The G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man — specifies Goodyear 


products for your particular use and profit. See if he can save 
you money, as he has for many others. 


Write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, 
or eall your nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 
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Rules for Purchase of Additional 


Productive Equipment 


OTTON MANUFACTURERS and machinery builders are 

both vitally interested in the machinery registra- 

tion provisions which have now been made an im- 
portant part of the cotton textile code. The provisions 
relative to the installation of new productive equipment 
have been approved by General Johnson after having 
been sanctioned by the Cotton-Textile Industry Commit- 
tee. 

The provision was drawn by the Plant Expansion Com- 
mittee of the industry, consisting of B. B. Gossett, chair- 
man, A. E. Colby, G. E. Buston, W. D. Anderson and 
Percy Howe. 

The cotton mills, under the new provisions, must regis- 
ter their present productive equipment and make certified 
monthly reports of new installations. After October Ist, 
mills are required to file with the Textile Institute, their 
applications for the purchase of new machinery, giving 
their reasons for new installations they wish to make. 
Forms for such applications will be sent to the mills by 
the Institute. 

There is nothing in the provisions, of course, that refer 
to the limitation of any kind of equipment except produc- 
tive machinery. It is also understood that mills will have 
no trouble in getting permission to replace obsolete equip- 
ment or to install needed productive equipment in order 
to balance their present layouts. 

The intent of this addition to the code, it is understood, 
is to provide a means for preventing installation of ma- 
chinery that would bring about unwarranted overproduc- 
tion. It is believed that mills furnishing adequate reasons 
will be allowed to install additional productive machin- 
ery. 

TExtT oF PROVISIONS 


The text of the new addition to the code reads as fol- 
lows: 


“The Cotton Textile Industry Committee, the planning 
and fair practice agency for the cotton textile industry, 
hereby respectfully recommends to the administrator, 
pursuant to the provisions of Section VI of the code of 
fair competition for the cotton textile industry, to effect- 
uate the operation of the provisions of this code and the 
policy of the National Industrial Recovery Act, that re- 
quirements be made by the administrator of persons en- 
gaged or engaging in the cotton textile industry substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of Section VI of the code 
of fair competition for the cotton textile industry, here- 
tofore approved by the President, and to the recommen- 


dation of the Cotton Textile Industry Committee, the 
planning and fair practice agency for the cotton textile 
industry, the administrator, to effectuate the operation of 
the provisions of said code and the policy of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, hereby requires that: 


CERTIFIED INVENTORY REQUIRED 


“(1) All persons engaged or engaging in the cotton 
textile industry shall register with the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., 320 Broadway, New York City, an inventory 
of their productive machinery, as defined in said code, in 
place on October 1, 1933, or then under contract but not 
installed, such inventory to be duly certified to as to its 
completeness and correctness; 

“(2) On and after November 1, 1933, all persons en- 
gaged or engaging in the cotton textile industry shall file 
a report monthly with the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
320 Broadway, New York City, setting forth any installa- 
tion of additional productive machinery (new or second 
hand) as defined in said code, installed by them, and 
specifying the extent to which such installation is for the 
replacement of a similar number of units of productive 
machinery or for the purpose of bringing the operation of 
existing productive machinery into balance, and an ex- 
planation of the same, all duly certified; 


Must REASONS 


“(3) After October 1, 1933, all persons engaged or 
engaging in the cotton textile industry, prior to the in- 
stallation of additional productive machinery, as defined 
in said code, not theretofore contracted for, except for 
such replacement and such balancing of operation of 
existing productive machinery, shall file application with 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 Broadway, New 
York City, for transmission through the Cotton-Textile 
Industry Committee to the administrator, stating the cir- 
cumstances of and reasons for such installation, and shall 
secure a certificate from the administrator that such in- 
stallation will be consistent with effectuating the policy 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act during the period 
of the emergency; and 

“(4) The Cotton-Textile Industry Committee shall 
examine into such application for such certificate and the 
facts as to the circumstances of and reasons for such 
proposed installation. It shall transmit to the adminis- 


trator such application with any statements submitted 
by the applicant, with its report of such examination of 
the facts and with its recommendation as to the granting 
or withholding by the administrator of such certificate to 
such applicant.” 
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Boiler Water 


Conditioning 


BY H. H. MORRISON 
Sales Engineer, The Permutit Company. 


(Continued from last week) 
COMBINATION Liwe-ZEOLITE PROCESS 


With waters high in bicarbonate hardness, a combina- 
tion treatment, consisting of lime pretreatment followed 
by zeolite treatment may be used. This treatment re- 
duces the total dissolved solids and, at the same time, 
completely softens the water thus keeping the boilers 
entirely free from scale, sludge and mud. 

The combination lime zeolite process has proven espe- 
cially popular where a water containing a high bicarbo- 
nate hardness is used both for boiler feed and cooling pur- 
poses. In such a case, the bicarbonate hardness is the 
scale-former in the cooling jackets while the sulfate hard- 
ness is not. This is because the bicarbonates break down 
when water is warmed, forming carbonates which have a 
lower degree of solubility; calcium carbonate having a 
solubility of only 1 grain per gallon and magnesium car- 
bonate having a solubility of 5 grains per gallon. There- 
fore, these substances, especially the calcium carbonate, 
form scale in the cooling jackets. 

On the other hand, the sulfate hardness does not form 
scale under such conditions, unless the cooling water is 
greatly concentrated by evaporation in reuse, because cal- 
cium sulfate has a solubility of about 100 grains per gal- 
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A typical Zeolite water softening installation in a boiler plant 


lon at the temperatures employed and magnesium sulfate 
has a solubility of well over 20,000 grains per gallon. 

So, by removing the bulk of the bicarbonate hardness 
by means of lime pretreatment and then nearly neutraliz- 
ing the remainder with sulfuric acid or nitre-cake, a 
water which is practically non-scaling in the cooling jack- 
ets may be produced. This water, of course, would not 
be suitable for boiler feed as, under boiler conditions, the 
solubility of calcium sulfate is only from 1 gram to 5 
grains per gallon, depending on the steam pressure em- 
ployed and the salts present in the boiler salines, and this 
is greatly aggravated by the concentration taking place 
in the boilers. Therefore, to avoid sulfate scale deposit 
being formed, the lime pretreated water is completely 
softened by passing it through zeolite water softeners be- 
fore being used in the boiler. 


Type oF WATER SOFTENER REQUIRED 
For stationary boiler plants, the cold lime soda process 
of water softening, due principally to the higher hardness 
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of its effluent, may be ruled out and a choice made be- 
tween the zeolite process, the hot lime soda process, the 
combination lime zeolite process, and, providing the make- 
up water constitutes only an extremely small percentage 
of the boiler feed water, distillation. This choice well 
depend on a nuumber of factors. The principle ones are 
the total hardness and the composition of the raw water; 
the uses to which the water is to be put; the amounts of 
chemicals required and their local costs; the quantities 
and costs of salt; and local facilities, operating conditions, 
personnel available, etc. These various factors should be 
determined by means of a careful engineering survey in- 
cluding chemical analyses of the raw water supply. Such 
a survey will reveal which process is best suited to each 
case. 


In general, the zeolite process is the most widely used 
(over 9,000 boiler plants in this country now use zeolite 
softened water); the hot lime soda process and the com- 
bination lime zeolite process are of value with waters 
whose bicarbonate hardness (temporary hardness) is rel- 
atively high; and distillation is of very limitted applica- 
bility, being of use only where the condensate returns 
constitute over 95 per cent of the boiler feed water. 


Economies EFFECTED BY SOFTENED WATER 


By correctly softening the water supply, scale and its 
attendant troubles and expenses are eliminated. There- 
fore, boiler maintenance costs are kept at a minimum; 
fuel is used more efficiently; labor costs are reduced; and 
repairs and replacements become only a small fraction of 
what they were formerly. 


While the savings that will be realized from such equip- 
ment will, of course, vary depending on the hardness of 
the raw water supply, the amounts of water used, etc., 
the return on the investment, in general, runs from 40 per 
cent to over 150 per cent per year. For instance, to give 
a few scattered examples, one boiler plant saves $3,000 
per year which is a retur nof 100 per cent annually on 
their investment; another saves $12,290 per year which 
is a return of 62 per cent on their investment; and a large 
public utility corporation saves $78,875 per year, which 
is a return of 116 per cent annually on their investment. 

As far as the types and sizes of boilers in which soft- 
ened water is used, these vary from low pressure heating 
plant boilers up to the most modern types of high pres- 
sure steam generating plantst. 


The great majority of these use the treated water 
directly for boiler feed but, in a number of cases, where 
the condensate returns are high enough to make the use 
of distilled water feasible, as in central power stations, 
the treated water is used in the evaporators. The steam 
pressures employed in these various boiler plants vary all 
me way from 5 pounds up to 1,400 pounds per square 
inch. 

EMBRITTLEMENT 

It has been known for many years that serious crack- 
ing occasionally occurs in riveted boiler drums. Various 
theories have been advanced to account for this and there 
are two opposed schools of thought. One group of in- 
vestigators attribute this cracking to faulty workmanship; 
extensive cold working of the metal; improper shaping, 
trimming and drawing up of the boiler plates; too free 
a use of the drift pin; excessive pressures in riveting, etc.., 
which result in setting up undue stresses in the metal 
during manufacture so that, when subjected to the addi- 
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tional stresses encountered in use, serious cracking finally 
occurs. 

In support of this, cases have been cited where cracking 
in one or two boilers of a series, operating on the same 
water, occurred while the other boilers have shown no 
cracking even under much longer use; cracking of boiler 
drums during shipment, before ever being put in use, etc. 

Other investigators attribute this cracking to high con- 
centrations of caustic soda, with relatively low concentra- 
ttions of sodium sulfate and sodium carbonate, combined 
with stresses beyond the yield point of the metal. In 
order for this to take place, the concentration of caustic 
soda must reach 100 grains per liter (100,000 parts per 
million or over 58,000 grains per gallon), and stresses 
beyond the yield point of the metal must also be present. 
Such concentrations are, of course, far beyond the con- 
centration of caustic soda that could ever be present in 
the boiler salines but it is claimed that such concentra- 
tions Can occur in seams and around rivet holes, especially 
where caulking is done from the outside. In other words, 
where there are high caulking edges on lapped seams, 
resulting in badly fitted plates and where there are high 
riveting stresses, it is claimed these concentrations can 
be present. 

It is also stated that such action will be prevented if 
certain salts are present in sufficient proportion in the 
boiler salines, the theory being that these salts separate 
out in solid form in the seams or cracks and thereby pre- 


' vent the caustic soda from concentrating and exerting any 


harmful action. These salts are termed “inhibitants.” 

The principal inhibitants are (a) sodium Sulfate; (b) 
sodium sulfate plus sodium carbonate and (c) sodium 
phosphate. 

The A.S.M.E. have therefore suggested as a precau- 
tionary measure that certain ratios of sodium sulfate to 
sodium carbonate be maintained in the boiler water for 
certain boiler pressures. These ratios, if not present, 
may be adjusted in various ways, such as by the use of 
alum, copperas, sodium sulfate, nitre calse or sulfuric 
acid, 

With surface supplies, where coagulation with alum or 
copperas is employed before filtration, it is often possible 
to obtain the ratio by regulating the dosage of the coagu- 
lent. In other cases, sodium sulfate, nitre calse or sul- 
furic acid may be used. 


The use of sulfuric acid is one that is growing in 
favor with engineers for ratio purposes because the pro- 
duction of sodium sulfate is accomplished by the reduc- 
tion of alkalinity. Therefore ,the ratio is adjusted at 
minimum cost and with practically no increase in total 
solids such as occurs with the use of other chemicals. 

Phosphate has recently been recommended after con- 
siderable experimentation as an inhibitor for embrittle- 
ment and is being widely and extensively used. A certain 
amount of phosphate in solution has been effective in 
preventing embrittlement regardless of the sodium sulfate 
to carbonate ratio. After a hot lime soda plant, phos- 
phate is fed to prevent hard scale formation that may 
result from the residual 1% gr. hardness that is inherent 
in the effluent of such a softener. In addition, an excess 
is added to get the proper amount of soluble PO4 as an 
embrittlement inhibitor. With zeolite, only a small 
amount is necessary since there is no hardness present to 
react with the phosphate. 

CoRROSION 

The most prevalent type of corrosion encountered in 
boilers, heaters, piping, economizers, etc., is that known 
as “dissolved oxygen corrosion.” This is caused by the 
presence of dissolved air in water. Air, as is well known, 
consists principally of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. 
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These gases are somewhat soluble in water, the degree of 
solubility depending both on the temperature and the 
pressure. As the dissolved oxygen is the corrosive agent, 
the nitrogen being absolutely inert, this accounts for the 
term “dissolved oxygen corrosion.”’ 


Dry iron in dry oxygen (or dry air) will not corrode. 
Water must be present for corrosion to take place. Fur- 
thermore, this water must be present in the liquid condi- 
tion. A bright piece of steel or iron exposed to the air 
does not corrode. But put a few drops of water on it 
and let it stand in the air and, in a very short time, 
corrosion takes place. For air dissolves in the water and 
the dissolved oxygen of this air then corrodes the metal. 

Similarly, air in dry steam does not corrode iron or 
steel. But, if some condensation takes place so that 
liquid water is formed, then the air will dissolve in the 
water and corrosion will then occur at the spots where 
the metal is wet. So, where air is in the steam, especially 
with superheated steam, it is common experience that the 
steam lines do not corrode but that the return lines, where 
liquid condensate is present, do corrode. 


The logical way, therefore, of stopping corrosion is to 
remove the corrosive agent—dissolved oxygen—from the 
water. Such deaerated water is non-corrosive and, in 
modern boiler practice, it is recognized that it is infinitely 
better to have a non-corrosive water than to have a cor- 
rosive water and then attempt to produce a partially 
protective coating on the metal. 

The deaeration of water is easily accomplished by 
boiling it. For while the solubility of oxygen (from air) 
in water is about 7 cubic centimeters per liter at 60° F., 
it decreases rapidly with rising temperatures and it is 
zero in boiling water. 

REMOVING OxYGEN WitTH Open HEATERS 


For the average boiler plant this deaeration is accom- 
plished by properly operating ordinary open or mixing 
vented feed water heaters of ample size. It is only neces- 
sary to heat the water to the boiling point corresponding 
to the pressure at which the heater operates and to vent 
the heater liberally, so that the dissolved gases, driven 
out of the water by the high temperatures may escape 
freely to the atmosphere. 

In those cases where the amount of exhaust steam is 
not sufficient throughout the 24 hours of the day to keep 
the effluent of the heater at the boiling point correspond- 
ing to the heater pressure, it is necessary to introduce live 
steam into the heater to keep the temperature up con- 
tinuously. There is no waste in employing live steam 
for this purpose because the heat added to the water by 
the live steam is returned to the boiler in the form of 
hotter feed water. 

On the live steam pipe, a thermostatic valve should be 
installed. This thermostatic valve will open whenever 
the water falling from the trays is not up to the boiling 
point and will close when the boiling point is reached. 
It thus prevents the use of excess live steam and its waste 
from the heater vent. 

The proper venting of the heater is especially impor- 
tant. There should be enough vents so that local accum- 
ulations of non-condensable gases in portions of the 
heater are avoided. All the vents should rise vertically 
without any portions that incline downward or even lie 
horizontal to act as traps and collect condensate which 
seals the vent and prevents the escape of the liberated 
gases. Where throttling valves are employed on vents, 
these valves should be tested frequently to see that the 
vents are open. 

If it is desired to recover the heat in the steam that 
may be escaping from the vent, a small surface condenser 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Master Mechanics’ Department 


BY W. H. SCHAPHORST-. 


I have recently been asked about using paper or other 
material to cover the surfaces of pulleys to get better re- 
sults. 

It seems to be generally thought that a pulley-covering 
will produce greater efficiency by increasing the frictional 
quality of the pulley face. It is also thought that groov- 
ing and roughening in general will accomplish this same 
purpose. Any pulley covering that is in the slightest 
degree rougher than the polished metal, raises the belt up 
on the highest point of the rough surface, thereby de- 
creasing the area of contact between the belt surface and 
pulley surface, and increasing the tendency to slip by a 
corresponding amount. The tendency at peak load is 
thus toward a decrease instead of an increase in trans- 
mitting capacity. 

It must be remembered that no material with which it 
is possible to coat a pulley, will absolutely prevent all slip 
at all times, or at any time, because belt creep cannot be 
eliminated. When slipping, therefore, does occur, a nec- 
essarily higher degree of heat develops between the belt 
and the rough pulley face than is possible between the 
belt and a polished pulley face, with possibility of in- 
creased injury to the belt in consequence, while on the 
other hand, absolute prevention of clip at all times may 
not be desirable. 

With a roughened surface it is obvious that as the belt 
creeps (which is simply another form of slip) the wear on 
the belt is found to be greater than it would be on a 
polished surface. Again, under sudden starting, a heavy 
load will cause momentary slipping. It is then essential 
to permit the belt to assume its load gradually. 

Pulley coverings rarely retain the uniformity of face 
which they have at the start, and the growing irregularity 
continues to decrease belt contact and belt efficiency. As 
the glue or cement with which the covering is held dries 
out, becomes brittle and cracks, the intimate pulley con- 
tact is disturbed and slippage is aggravated. Further- 
more, the dependence on pulley coverings alone for in- 
creasing belt efficiency, does nothing to preserve the belt 
fabric and keep it pliable. Efforts to produce perfect belt 
efficiency through manipulation of the pulley face, do not 
offer the proper solution, and tend to aggravate rather 
than stop the trouble. 

If, in spite of the above, it is found that you must use 
a pulley covering, my preference is a high grade leather 
cover of the same material as the belt. A leather cover 
can be lubricated and kept “‘alive’”’ just like the belt. The 
forced creep, therefore, acts much like the internal fric- 
tion—the rubbing of the fibres against each other as the 
belt bends around the pulleys. Wear is thereby reduced 
to the absolute minimum. Creep amounts to many miles 
of rubbing per year, hence is important. 


Are PocKETs IN BELTs 


An official of a prominent manufacturing company re- 
cently wrote to me concerning belts that were developing 
air pockets and opening at the laps. He wanted to know 
whether the trouble was due to the cement that was 
used, or to the hide of which the belts were made. 

In my reply I said this: 

“From your letter | would judge that the trouble is due 
to faulty workmanship rather than poor cement or hide, 
unless al lof the joints give the same trouble. If only an 
occasional joint opens up and if the same cement is used 
in all joints, my opinion is that the joint that opened up 
was improperly made. 

“Tt may be that the same workman produced all of the 
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faulty joints by using cement that was too thick. If ce- 
ment is too thick it is liable to break and then due to the 
grinding action of the high speed belt, the cement pow- 
ders and the area of powdering gradually increases until 
the joint fails. 

“Air pockets are bad because the air is pushed back- 
ward during the movement of the belt and in making its 
escape it pushes its way out between the laps, thereby 
loosening the cement. 

“About the only way in which cement can be tested is 
to use it on samples of leather and then pull the pieces 
apart in a testing machine. 

“By recementing a joint that has failed and testing it 
for strength, you would have a sort of check on the ce- 
ment but it would not be as satisfactory as an actual 
operation test. I do not know of a method of testing that 
will completely settle a joint trouble of this kind.” 


Water-Ticut ExpANSION 


Master mechanics are occasionally confronted with 
water handling problems. Many readers will therefore 
be interested in this “home-made” expansion joint, Fig. 1, 
designed by a large Eastern engineering concern. It was 
designed in order to take care of an expansion joint trou- 
ble. The joint was made leak-proof by means of a rub- 
ber ring as plainly shown in the accompanying sketch. 
The joint is strong laterally because of the two telescop- 


Copper 


Siiding fit 


Ficure 1 


ing copper rings which makes it possible for the joint to 
withstand considerable pressure. A joint of this kind is 
excellent for handling water and other fluids that will not 
attack the rubber. It cannot be used for high-tempera- 
ture steam or water, as the rubber deteriorates under ex- 
cessive heat. Nor can it be used for handling oil because 
rubber dissolved in oil. 


HANnp vs. STOKER FrRinc 


A short time ago my attention was called to some fig- 
ures showing a saving of 19 per cent of coal owing to the 
substitution of stoker firing for hand firing. The yearly 
saving, it is claimed, will amount to $27,000, which will 
doubtless more than pay for the stokers. 

The following are the figures which I am copying ver- 
batim, as I believe they will be of interest to master me- 
chanics: 

CoMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY RESULTS 

Equipment: Water Tube Boilers. Totalling 1,500 
Horsepower. 

Previous Operation: Fired by hand. 

Present Operation: Fired with stokers. 

Efficiency obtained on handfired test, 58.10 per cent. 

Efficiency obtained on stoker fired test, 77.42 per cent. 

Coal burned per boiler horsepower four on hand-fired, 
13,100 B.t.u. coal, 4.40 Ibs, 

Coal burned per boiler horsepower hour on stoker-fired 
(comparison for) 13,100 B.t.u. coal, 3.31 Ibs. 

Coal saved per boiler horsepower hour, 1.09 Ibs. 

Annual saving in fuel, 4,338 tons. 
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Mill Men Urge Compensating Tax 
on Other Fibres 


men made a strong plea that a compensating tax 
be levied on fibres which compete with cotton at a 
hearing before the Agricultural Administration in Wash- 
ington on Monday. This hearing was confined to paper, 
jute and other hard fibres, a hearing on the matter of a 
tax on wool, silk and rayon having been previously held. 

Senator Smith, of South Carolina, attacked the entire 
processing tax levy in urging that cotton have protection 
against other fibres. 

At this writing it is not known when the Agricultural 
Administration will make a decision in the matter. 

The general story of the cotton interests was laid be- 
fore the hearing by George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, who called, one after another, 
various cotton manufacturers and other witnesses to tes- 
tify as to details. 


“Before going into detail and presenting to you wit- 
nesses specially qualified to deal with various aspects of 
the situation, I want to point out certain general princi- 
ples on which we are proceeding, and certain necessary 
limitations on the extent and character of the information 
which we are able to give you,” Mr. Sloan said. 


“First, as to the principles: In our experience in the 
industry, it is axiomatic that, where articles are competi- 
tive, a change in price in one, occasioned by an increase 
in its cost, inevitably tends to shift consumption from 
that product to another not similarly affected. We don't 
need to wait for the statistical records, gathered over a 
period of months, or a year for what will follow as a 
result of this inevitable tendency, in order to know that 
it is immediately at work, progressively at .work, and, if 
not dealt with, fatally at work. In a situation such as 
this in determining whether such a shift as contemplated 
by the statute is likely to place, a diagnosis can be made 
and should be acted on, based on the normal ee 
of ordinary economic law. 

“Of course, in diagnosing a disease, the surest, most 
accurate diagnosis is that which is made in a careful post 
mortem. But the more satisfactory course for the patient 
is to have the doctor diagnose the disease, even at some 
risk of minor inaccuracies, in its early stages; to diagnose 
it from general knowledge of the principles of medicine, 
and the observation*of symptoms, so that the remedies 
may immediately be applied and the far more accurate 
but to say the least uncomfortable method of post mor- 
tem may be avoided. 

“The large additional cost occasioned by this tax in 
certain competitive fabrics is graphically illustrated by a 
statement made recently by a prominent mill man—that 
the cost of the processing tax on cotton in his mill on such 
competitive fabrics approximately equaled the labor costs 
on a poundage basis. 

“It would certainly be an extraordinary situation if 
such an artificial increase in costs did not cause a pro- 
gressive shift away from a competing product that alone 
bore such a burden. 


Cla MANUFACTURERS and Southern Congress- 


REeapy TO OrrerR SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


“Il want to say a few words as to the effort we have 
made to be of assistance to this department at this time. 
Obviously in the few days that have been available to us 
since the hearing has been called, it has been impossible 
to get together elaborate statistical data. We have en- 
deavored, however, to supplement the no doubt extensive 


data which this department, through its many avenues of 
access and its numerous statistic and investigating agen- 
cies has already compiled to enable it to perform its duties 
in this matter. We have secured Communications from a 
number of widely scattered units in the industry, and also 
have been able to bring to Washington a number of gen- 
tlemen experienced in different branches of the industry, 
whose information is at your disposal. 

“IT want first to offer some general figures as to the 
consumption of cotton in certain of the more important of 
the articles with which it competes with paper, with jute, 
or both. In certain of the situations there is, as brought 
out by Mr. Austern, a very active three-cornered compe- 
tition. These tabulations show the sources from which 
they were made up by our statistical department: 


Cotton 
Product (pounds) 
Bags—Flour 62,000,000 
Cement 23,000,000 
Feed (mill and dairy) 22,500,000 
Corn meal 6,000,000 
Fertilizer 2,000,000 
Cordage and twine 91,000,000 
Carpets, rugs, mats, etc. 37,000,000 
Towels 73,000,000 
Table cloths and napkins 12,000,000 


“T should like to take up first the cotton bagging indus- 
try, and I believe it will be for the convenience of the 
secretary and certainly for our witnesses, for us to present 
the competitive picture as a whole of competition with 
both paper and jute in the cotton bagging branch of the 
industry. 


425,000 Bates Go to Maxkrnc CONTAINERS 


“One of the largest uses of cotton cloth products which 
compete actively with both paper and jute is the manu- 
facture of containers for a large variety of products. An 
idea of the size of this branch of the industry may be 
gained from the fact, shown by United States Census 
data 1929, that approximately 425,000 bales of cotton are 
used for the manufacture of these articles alone. 


“Broadly speaking, cotton competes actively with pa- 
per in the smaller size bags—i.e., those designed to hold 
the weight content of from 2 to 50 pounds; whereas bur- 
lap and other jute products compete primarily in those 
containers designed to hold heavier weights, that is to say, 
those ranging from 100 pounds upward. 

“One of the points at which paper and cotton meet 
most actively is in bags for flour. Last spring it seemed 
to us at the institute that it ought to be possible to im- 
press, particularly on Southern millers, the importance to 
their locality of using cotton bags for flour, and at that 
time | wrote a large number of letters to millers to ascer- 
tain why paper was being used to the extent it was in the 
handling of flour. 

“The replies at that time were entirely without refer- 
ence to this hearing and were an entirely disinterested 
picture of the actual workings of the competitive market. 
These replies all brought out that the extent of the dif- 
ferential in price was an important factor in the situa- 
tion.” 

Norman Elsas, of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Co., At- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Cotton Carryover is Less This Year 


Increased world consumption of American cotton has 
reduced the world carryover of American cotton this year 
to 11,597,000 bales, according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural economics. The carryover on August Ist a year ago 
was 12,961,000 bales. 


The carryover this year is much smaller than was ex- 
pected a few months ago, and somewhat smaller than was 
expected prior to publication of world consumption and 
mill stocks figures in early September, says the bureau in 
its current review of world cotton prospects. 


World mill consumption of all cotton totalled 24,332,- 
000 running bales in the 1932-33 season, compared with 
$22,310,000 bales in 1931-32. Most of the increase was 
in the consumption of American cotton. The 14,176,000 
bales of American cotton consumed in 1932-33 represent- 
ed an increase of 1,851,000 bales over the previous sea- 
son, and was the largest since 1928-29. 


A world supply of around 24,011,000 bales of American 
cotton during the 1933-34 season is estimated by the 
bureau, as compared with 25,963,000 bales in 1932-33, 
and 25,964,000 bales in 1931-32. The decrease this year 
is accounted for by a decrease of about 600,000 bales in 
the indicated crop, and the reduction in world carryover. 

Even though domestic mils have been operating at 
near-record speed during the past three months, cotton 
goods at mills have shown little tendency to accumulate, 


due to the heavy output having been shipped into various 
outside distributing channels. 


A recent study made by the bureau indicates that the 
establishments engaged in the manufacture of cotton gar- 
ments and other secondary textile products had on hand 
large quantities of cotton textile materials in recent 
months because of their extremely high level of output. 
However, sales and shipments of the finished garments 
and other products produced in these-establishments have 
been large and their stocks of finished products had in 
some instances even decreased up to end of July. 


The indicated acreage yield of September Ist was very 
favorable, showing an average of 197.8 pounds to the 
acre, practically the same as the yield of the previous 
month. The indicated yields show a decided increase in 
the western belt, and a decrease in the eastern part. The 
indicated acreage for harvest, however, was greater than 
estimated on August 1, despite the increase in the amount 
of acreage removed from production through the efforts 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


The Cotton Situation 


“It seems to us that the proposal of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration for co-operation in the acre- 
age reduction plan next season has elements of soundness 
that should insure its success. The offer is a most gener- 
ous one—to loan ten cents’ per pound on all cotton of 
tenderable grade possessing staple 74-inch or better. The 
loaning program instead of being based on middling will 
extend to cotton of low middling grade. In addition to 
these, loans of eight cents per pound will be made on 
cotton of shorter staple than 7% at a price differential. 
Decision has not yet been made on the questidn of higher 
loans on cotton possessing a premium above middling %, 


although this may be done,” says C. T. Revere, of Munds, 
Winslow & Potter. 


“AS we see it, the plan suggests the following effects: 
First, autumn hedge pressure should be practically nil 
until the contract price has reached a level considerably 
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above the basis of middling 7%-inch cotton at country 
points. Second, the grower accepting these terms has in- 
surance of at least ten cents per pound with the additional 
advantage of «lling at any level between ten and fifteen 
cents per pound. Third, provided the esesential co-oper- 
tion on acreage reduction is obtained, the A. A. A. should 
be able to conduct this operation at no loss to the public 
treasury. Fourth, if next season’s acreage cut is to 25,- 
000,000 acres, a much higher level for cotton should pre- 
vail. 


“Southern banks are expected to co-operate in this 
movement by refusing loans to growers who reject this 
opportunity for self-help. The entire program represents 
the acme of government assistance for agriculture and 
the outcome will be watched with exceptional interest. 


“In the last two or three weeks there has been addi- 
tional pressure to force further inflation, dollar deprecia- 
tion and currency debasement. The advocates of this 
policy apparently overlook certain pertinent develop- 
ments. Such inflation measures as have been invoked 
thus far undoubtedly had the desired result in the early 
stages of their operation. Prices advanced and protective 
as well as anticipatory buying gave impetus to the up- 
ward move. 


“There came a time, however, when the rise in sterling 
and the fall of the dollar not only lost their stimulating 
influence, but brought liquidation into securities and the 
commodity markets. This selling was inspired by uneasi- 
ness over the integrity of our currency. In other words, 
doubt regarding the stability of our monetary system, the 
fear that further inflation might lead anywhere, more 
than offset the influence of dollar depreciation. One need 
only look at the price record of recent weeks to confirm 
these observations. 


“Tt appears to us, therefore, that such inflation as we 
have had has served its purpose. Without a doubt this 
element in its early stages aided in getting the wheels off 
a dead center by bringing about the protective and spec- 
ulative buying to which we have referred. 


“We therefore believe that the time has come for dollar 
stabilization. Such a step will remove distrust, restore 
confidence in our monetary system, and, we are convinc- 
ed, lead to the early return of hundreds of millions of 
liquid American capital that has been seeking a refuge 
abroad. As an instrument for internal recovery, we be- 
lieve that the repatriation of this capital will be far more 
effective than a flood of fiat currency whose virtue is 
under suspicion. 


“An Administration declarations in favor of sound 
money with stabilization on approximately the prevailing 
basis should supply the signal for renewed constructive 
effort and should meet the approval of all except the 
super-inflationists.” 


Clemson Textile School Installs New 
Equipment 


The Clemson Textile School has just installed the lat- 
est model of the Reeves Variable Speed for spinning. This 
drive is so equipped that beginning after doffing the 
standard speed can be increased at any given rate for any 
time until the desired maximum speed is reached at which 
point the mechanism ceases to operate until a predeter- 
mined time before doing at which period the mechanism 
decreases the speed at the same rate at which it was built 
up. This mechanism is entirely automatic. Textile men 
interested are cordially invited to inspect this machine at 
the Clemson Textile School. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Mepane, N. C.—J. E. Baker, president of Baker-Meb- 
ane Hosiery Mills, reports they have orders enough to run 
through this year and probably longer. The mill has 
added a night force and ordered 40 new knitting ma- 
chines. 


ANvERSON, S. C.—Appleton Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on the preferred 
stock, payable November Ist. This is the first dividend 
the company has declared since May 1, 1928. There now 
remain in arrears on the preferred stock dividends of 
$36.75. 


LyncuBurRG, Va.—Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, Inc., is 
planning to enlarge its manufacturing facilities by build- 
ing an addition to the Fort avenue plant, it was revealed 
publicly for the first time Monday. when Clarence G. 
Burton, president, asked the City Council to change the 
grades of Reed street and Kimball avenue to accommo- 
date the structure. 


OraNnceBuRG, S. C.—John W. Cope, of Orangeburg, 
was re-elected president of the Santee Cotton Mills; oper- 
ating plants here and in Bamberg, at the annual meeting 
of the board of directors. 

Other officers are: C. S. Henery, Orangeburg, vice- 


president and general manager; L. Roy Curtis, New | 


York, vice-president; F. E. Whitman, New York, treas- 


urer. Following are the directors: John H. Cope, D. H. | 


Moss, P. M. Smoak, James L. Albergotti, Orangeburg; 
F. E. Whitman, L. Roy Curtis, F. F. H. Fleiman, New 


York; William Elhott and William Elliott, Jr., Columbia. | 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Piedmont Print Works of 
Taylors, a part of Southern Bleachery and Print Works, 
Inc., is curtailing operations, but plans to resume full- 
time running this week, it has been announced. 

The print works division had been running well ahead 
of the other parts of the plant and this caused the shut- 
down for the week. Only a small part of the print 
works is being operated. The bleachery is operating full 
time and has continued to do so throughout the summer 
months. H. R. Stephenson is president of the mills. 


SPARTANBURG, S$. C.—Having sold all stock on hand 
and received orders for more, the Hamrick Mill started 
its carding and spinning departments to full operations 
again, and resumed weaving Monday morning, according 
to announcement of Dr. W. C. Hamrick, president. The 
Hamrick Mill suspended operations temporarily about 
two weeks ago on account of lack of orders, while all 
other units of the Hamrick chain of mills kept operating 
full time. In announcing resumption of full operations of 
the Hamrick Mill, Dr. Hamrick said all goods on hand 
had been sold, enabling the management to end the tem- 
porary suspension. 


SUMTER, S. C.—-The main plant of the London Mills, 
manufacturers of cotton overall and work pants materials, 
was destroyed by fire. 

Don Osborne, superintendent of the plant, said he 
would be unable to estimate the loss. The entire build- 
ing and all of the machinery were totally destroyed. The 
plant employed between 75 and 100 workers and would 
have been in continuous operation for ten years. 
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A spark from one of the machines ignited some lint, 
starting the blaze, which spread swiftly through the 
building. Firemen succeeded in preventing its spread to 
nearby buildings but several box cars were badly burned 
before they could be removed. 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


rick-- COUNTERS --sreciat 


Designed Right, Built Right 
Unconditionally guaranteed against de- 
fects in material and workmanship. 


Thousands used by many prominent 
mills. 


| WAK INCORPORATED 

| CHARLOTTE NC 
W. A. KENNEDY, Pres. 

“You Can Count on WAK Counters” ) 


Meeting the Test 
In the INDUSTRY 


Textile Mills depend upon Robinson 
Lubricants. For years they have met the 
most severe tests of the industry. They 
are backed by 100 years experience. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


MAIN OF FICE: GALTIMORE. MD. 


Industrial Fencing pays for itself many times 
over in the prevention of losses by thieves and 
vandals. 

Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fence gains its desirability through its superior 
construction details and its rust-resisting fea- 
tures. 

Wire, write or phone 
factory for the name of 
local Stewart Fence En- 


gineer. CES 


The Stewart Iron Works (o., Inc. 
939 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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J. R. Putnam has resigned as overseer carding at the 
Panola Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


J. S. Bennett, for some years overseer night carding at 
the Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Ga., died recently 
at his home in LaGrange. 


Seth Newsome has resigned as overseer carding at Atco, 
Ga., to become overseer carding on the second shift at the 
Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Ellis J. Boswell, formerly overseer carding, spinning 
and superintendent of the Whitehall Yarn Mill, White- 
hall, Ga., has become overseer of carding at the Panola 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


W. N. Williams, superintendent of the Rex Spinning 
Company, Ranlo, N. C., was married recently to Miss Jen 
Hord, of Waco, N. C. They will make their home in 
Gastonia. 


J. S. Walton, who has been overseer of carding at one 
of the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., now has a posi- 
tion with the Social Circle Cotton Mills ,Social Circle, 
Ga. 


J. T. Hardaker, textile machinery manufacturer of 
Bradford, Eng., was in Charlotte this week to attend the 
wedding of his nephew, William L. Hall, to Miss Leone 
Gall, of Charlotte. Mr. Hall is in charge of the Charlotte 
offices of the John T. Hardaker, Inc. 


H. M. Lee, graduate of the Clemson Textile Depart- 
ment in 1930, was a recent visitor to Clemson. Mr. Lee 
since graduation has been with the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company in Bombay, India. Mr. Lee will return to New 
York within the next few days and will probably go back 
into foreign service with this company. 


Charles F. Hamilton will re-enter the foreign trade 
field, organizing the Charles F. Hamilton Company at 
Chattanooga. Mr. Hamilton’s new export concern has 
the same name as the former firm, which was operated 
with headquarters there. The new company will estab- 
lish headquarters either in Chattanooga or Atlanta. A 
decision on this point will be reached after Mr. Hamilton 
returns from a two months’ business trip to the West 
Indies, the West Coast of South America and several 
Central American republics. The company will operate 
as export manager for manufacturing plants. 


Eastern Carolina Division Plans To Meet 
October 28 


The Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association is to meet at the Erwin Mills Auditorium, 
West Durham, N. C., on October 28th, the executive com- 
mittee has announced. 

The meeting will be featured by a discussion on “The 
Maintenance of Carding and Spinning Machinery,” and 
will deal principally with overhauling and similar work. 
M. R. Vick, of Rosemary, will lead the discussion. 

An unusually large attendance is expected at the meet- 
ing. It will begin promptly at 9 a. m. and adjourn at 
noon. This will afford ample time for those attending to 
see the football game at Chapel Hill between Carolina 
and Georgia Tech, or the State-Davidson game at Ral- 


eigh. 
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A chicken dinner, at 50 cents per plate, will be served 
at the cafeteria in the auditorium. 


Members of the Division are especially anxious that all 


mill men living in convenient distance to Durham attend 
the meeting. 


Tex Spray Outfit At Auburn Textile School 


An installation for spraying oil on raw cotton in the 
beater box (or case) of the One-Process Saco-Lowell 
Picker has been completed by the Texas Company in the 
laboratories of the School of Textile Engineering, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


There are 16 oil atomizer spray heads placed between 
the feed pedals and the top grid bar; the heads are 
equally spaced across the width of the interior of the ma- 
chine. This insures an even distribution of the oil vapor 
through the fluffy cotton within the beater case, permit- 
ting all fibres to receive the oil treatment. 


The amount of oil deposited on the fibres of each lap is 
determined easily by reading the graduations on a glass 
container. The amount can be increased or decreased at 
will, in order to obtain the proper percentage desired. A 
quadruplex pump, driven by a sprocket and chain, so that 
the possibility of slippage is entirely eliminated, keeps 
the flow of oil to the spray chamber at a uniform amount. 

The Auburn textile students will run tests on the stock 
treated as outlined above in order to learn what advan- 
tages may be gained by use of the oil. 


Exhibit Old Loom 


Shelby, N. C.—An old loom said to be 100 years old is 
on exhibit at the Cleveland County Fair this week. This 
is one of the oldest looms in the State, it is said. It is . 
owned by Mrs. John Seagle,-of Lincoln County, who is 
here each day assisting her daughter, Mrs. Lula Rhyne, 
of Vale, N. C., in the daily operation of the loom. The 
machine is weaving blue and white wool coverlets. 


Jenkins Bros. Publishes a 264-Page Catalog 


An excellent source of information on valves and valve 
layout is the new Catalog No. 23, just published by Jen- 
kins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. Not only does 
this book cover 400 Jenkins Valves, in a wide range of 
types and patterns, but also it gives unusually complete 
details. All features of design and construction are 
clearly and fully described. Full information is given 
about the metals used in making the valves. Services. 
pressures, temperatures and fluids for which the valves 
are recommended are stated. In fact, this catalog gives 
all of the facts that a valve buyer wants in selecting and 
specifying valves. 

The last section of the book contains many pages of 


engineering data that is constantly needed where valves 
are used. 


Finishers Hold Meeting 


Spartanburg, S. C.—A meeting of the Southern divi- 
sion of the National Association of Finishers of Textile 
Fabrics held in this city, attended by some 35 textile of- 
ficials, considered problems of the industry, according to 
statements given out. 


Since the textile code went into effect, an increase in 


- 
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employment in the finishing industry has been noted, it 
was stated. There are about 65,000 workers at present 
in the industry, making an increase of the former total of 
42,000. Wages, it was stated, have increased around 25 
per cent. 

The National Association of Finishers of Textile Fab- 
rics represents the dyers, bleachers and printers of textile 
goods. Those in attendance represent some of the im- 
portant plants in the Southern division. 

Among those present were: Albert L. Scott, of New 
York, president of the association; Miss Alice Moore, of 
New York, secretary; Leonard Little, of Providence, R. 
1., president of the United States Finishing Company; 
G. L. Storm, F. W. Engle, O. B. Graichen, C. P. Wood, 
of New York, W. Z. White, H. A. Ligon, A. G. Odell, J. 
H. Simmons, M. Heniger, Julian Robertson, Joseph 
Gamewell, J]. F. Warner, C. B. Haynes, R. J]. Stephenson, 
C, T. Tourtellot, S$. M. Fessenden, J. W. Arrington, J. W. 
Arrington, Jr., L. S. Little and William Berry. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES PIEZ 


Charles Piez, chairman of the board of the Link-Belt 
Company, died October 2nd at Washington, D. C. He 
had been in declining health for some time. His past 
public appearance was as a dinner guest recently of 
President Roosevelt in the White House. 

Mr. Piez, for years one of the most distinguished engi- 
neers in America, was general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation during the war. He was president of 


the Link-Belt Company for many years, giving up that | 
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position in 1924 to become chairman of the board. He 
was a member of numerous engineering organizations and 
made many valuable contributions to their work. 


Mill Men Urge Compensating Tax on Other 
Fibres 


(Continued from Page 7) 


lanta, urged an abatement of the cotton processing tax on 
cotton cloth for competitive purposes in order to relieve 
burdens caused by competition of other commodities. 

Without the load of the processing tax, supply and de- 
mand largely control price, plus styles and usefulness, 
Mr. Elsas said. 

Definite shifts have occurred since the cotton process- 
ing tax went into effect, the witness said. In his own 
plant, Mr. Elsas said, production of cloth for 24-pound 
flour bags has been curtailed 44 per cent, and there has 
been a curtailment of 25 per cent in the output of cloth 
for 48-pound flour sacks in the two months the cotton 
processing tax has been in effect. 

In such cases, Mr. Elsas said, he though it would be 
better to abate the cotton processing tax rather than 
attempt to put a compensatory tax on paper used for bags 
and heavy sacks. 

Mr. Elsas read letters of cancellation of orders for cot- 
ton bags owing to higher prices caused by the processing 
tax. 

Abatement of the cotton processing tax in regard to 
competition with burlap and with jute products, the wit- 
ness said. Custom plays a large part in trade, Mr. Elsas 
said, and if paper and jute get a further foothold, cotton 
will never regain the lost markets, he said. 


BUILDERS OF PICK COUNTERS 
FOR TWENTY THREE YEARS 


& 
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(1) How much REDUCTION in 
weekly production ? 


(2) How much INCREASE in 
costs-per-cut? 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Pick Counters will give 
you figures on — 


(1) Hourly and daily pro- 


duction-totals for EACH 
LOOM. 

% (2) Cost per cut at pres- 
te ent rates and under 
revised schedules. 


(3) Savings possible by in- 
creased operating 
efficiency — and 

(4) Savings made by elimin- 

ating over-runs and un- 

der-runs with Counters. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Reom 1401, 
Woodside Bidg., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PICK COUNTERS 
| i A 
} | (3) WHAT CHANGES in output. 
per operator and How will MRA 
each in = operasing Godes 
your pro- | 
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7) PHILADELPHIA 
THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Genero! Manager 


Hospitality in the best Philadelphia tra- 
dition. In the heart of things, near Inde- 
pendence Hall. 1200 largeairy rooms, with 
bath. Three excellent restaurants, cuisine 
by a famous chief—Garage Service. 


LARGEST UNIT IN UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


HUMIDIFIER TREATMENT 


FOR 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


WATER AND METAL TREATMENT 
FOR 
REMOVAL AND PREVENTION OF SCALE 
IN BOILERS 


FILTER GRAVEL 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


O fice—Laboratories—Plant—W arehouse 


1122 SOUTH BOULEVARD 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


rf it's a DARY Ring Treveler, you can de- 
pend op it thet the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is siways 
correct, and that all sre uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running. spin 

or twisting. 


Ask fer Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Si! Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mase 
JOHN £. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, &. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
Fill? 

Get Your Man! 
Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
— 
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Paint is Asset in Textile Mills 


Washington, D. C.—Painting jobs in many textile mills 


and villages have been postponed for several years, but 


“now is the time to consider such improvements,”’ accord- 
ing to Edward T. Pickard, chief of the Textile Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

‘A painting job,” Mr. Pickard stated, “is property pro- 
tection, an investment, and gives needed employment. 
But of greater importance is the improvement of working 
and living conditions which make for self respect and a 
larger sense of responsibility on the part of both workers 
and manager.” 

In connection with Mr. Pickard’s statement, many ex- 
amples are given to illustrate the uses of color by manu- 
facturers awakened to its possibilities. 


The full-fashioned hosiery industry reports that their 


| work is so exacting that ten years of useful eyesight is the 


operators’ maximum. 


As the American woman continues to demand hosiery 
of more fragile types, the gauge increases, and so does the 
strain on the eye. The Ajax Hosiery Company and the 
Schuylkill Mills, both in the Philadelphia district, are 
studying remedies for the problem. 

Machines and inspection tables colored to minimize 
glare and to offer the greatest amount of contrast at the 
working point eliminate a great number of rejections. 
More important, colored machines have proved a tremen- 
dous impetus to plant morale. 


If the color of the weave be dark-brown, gun metal, or 
black, it has been found that white affords the best con- 
trast. But gazing closely at a white surface for eight 
hours a day is frequently hard on the eyesight. - Both 
Philadelphia mills are therefore experimenting with light 
blue and green tops for their inspection tables. Thus, 
the necessary light background is. retained, but the high, 
direct illumination is minimized. Here, as in practically 
all industry, color and good lighting go hand in hand. 
Paint, at present a maintenance material, has become a 
production asset. 


Much Improvement in Cotton Staple and 
Grade 


(By Glenn R. Smith, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, N. C. State College) 


For the past five seasons the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the N. C. Experiment Station have 
been obtaining data on the grade and staple of the cotton 
grown. This work will be continued this year with more 
timely reports as to the grade and staple of the current 
crop. 

Each year North Carolina has made a remarkable im- 
provement in both grade and staple length, especially 
staple length. In 1928 approximately 80 per cent of the 
crop was less than 15-16 inch staple, while in 1932 only 
34 per cent was this short. The grade has likewise im- 
proved. In 1928 approximately 58 per cent of the crop 
was white middling or better, while in 1932 over 78 per 
cent was white middling or better. 

The improvement in staple was brought about by the 
planting of improved varieties, while the improvement in 
grade was due largely to the more favorable harvesting 
conditions in 1931 and 1932. In the fall of 1931 and 
1932 the weather was mostly clear, while in the fall of 
1928 there was but little clear weather. Consequently, 
many farmers had their cotton ginned while it was en- 
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tirely too wet to be ginned properly, thus lowering its 
grade. 


If the fall of 1933 continues to be rainy, greater pre- 
caution must be taken in picking, storing and ginning or 
there will be a greater proportion of low grade cotton. 
The farmer should realize that the best gin operated by 
the best ginner cannot gin cotton properly if the cotton 
contains excess moisture. If cotton is damp when ginned 
the lint is likely to be gin cut or stringy, rough and tan- 
gled and therefore of a lower spinning value. Farmers 
often lose money by having their cotton ginned while it 
‘weighs heavy.”” They should realize that if it is ginned 
while wet, more lint remains on the seed and that the bale 
is lowered in value. 


Mills are now becoming aware of the changed quality 
of North Carolina cotton and this creating a stronger 
demand for cotton grown in this State. Farmers and 
ginners alike know more about cotton now than they did 
a few years ago and each should strive for the production 
of high grade cotton, thereby keeping up our reputation 
and increasing the demand for local cotton. Reports made 
from time to time throughout the season will indicate 
how well this is being done. They will also indicate 
whether growers are being unduly penalized on the grade 
and staple of their cotton. 


New Atwood Non-Skid Spindle for Winders 
and Redraws 


A new spindle with a traction claimed to be several 
times that of cork-head spindles and many times that of 
wood or iron heads, has been introduced by the Atwood 
Machine Company of Stonington, Conn. This new de- 
: } vice, known as the Non-Skid Spindle, is 
| said to be particularly valuable where 
| high pulls are encountered in winding or 
redrawing. 

The head of the spindle is faced with 
a one-piece, replaceable rubber tread 
similar to an automobile tire. It is easily 
placed on the spindle, and requires no 
cement, being held in place by its own 
elasticity. 

The manufacturers say that “the con- 
tact of this rubber tread with the friction 
wheel gives a smooth running, positive 
drive and an extremely high traction or 
| “non-skid” operation. 

‘The outstanding feature of this spindle is the elimina- 
tion of slippage and consequent loss of production on 
high-denier rayons and heavy silk threads, particularly 
where cleaners are used. It is not recommended for light 
threads,” 

The Atwood Non-Skid tread can be applied to old 
spindles as well as on new equipment. Complete infor- 
mation and samples for test are available through the 
Atwood sales offices. 


Blue Eagle Socks 


High Point, N. C.—Hosiery mills in High Point are 
operating under NRA schedules, but J. Paul Williamson, 
officer of the Triangle Mill and member of the local 
Municipal Council, is carrying this recovery gospel in a 
different fashion. 

He has had socks woven for himself and a few special 
friends with the NRA emblem emblazoned as a clock on 
the ankle. The familiar blue eagle is woven with colors 
into the thread and makes a striking pattern. 
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Cotton Card Grinders 
Woolen and Worsted Card Grinders 
Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 
Shear Grinders 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


| 
( 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


wt Our rar’ 


H.M.(MICORD > 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE FOR 
TEXTILE INTERESTS 


Mill and Plant APPRAISALS—SURVEYS—AUDITS—COST and 
ACOOUNTING SET-UPS—Orderly LIQUIDATIONS—PROPER- 
TIES—-SITES—LOCATIONS—USED TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
MeCord Service is invaluable te 
Executive, Bankers, Administrators. 


Consultation invited through our offices 


H. M. McCORD 


100 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILA 
161 Devonshire 8t. Commercial Trust Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. | 
W. G. PATTISON, Southern Representative. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Davip CLARK xe Managing Editor 

Juntus M. Smirx Business Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year, payable in advance $2.00 

Other Countries in Postal Union ae 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Has Gastonia Guts? 


The above may not be a very elegant state- 
ment but it effectively expresses a query. 


Gastonia, North Carolina, the fine yarn cen- 
ter of the South, has been the incessant target 
of journalistic muck-rakers and liars and has 
been grossly misrepresented. 


It seems to us that the limit was reached in an 
article by William G. Sheperd in the October 
7th issue of Collier’s Weekly. 


In speaking of Gastonia he says: 


For Americans the name carried horror. State labor 
laws almost completely unenforced. Child labor abund- 
ant. Underpaid mill hands. Cruelly long hours. Per- 
haps—though the real truth may never come out (and 
that’s just as well, for many a fine house and many a 
family fortune was founded on such labor )—at least one 
out of every four of the thousands of laborers were chil- 
dren under eighteen; thousands of them were under six- 
teen; many hundreds had just turned twelve. 

Fifty children a week in Gaston County applied for 
working permits because they had reached the magic age 
of twelve, when they could go to work. : 


No children under 14 years of age have been 
working in Gastonia mills because for many 
years the minimum age for factory work in 


North Carolina has been 14 years and the law 
has been enforced. 


As the Census Bureau in 1930 only found 236 
children under 14 years of age employed in all 
the cotton mills in the United States, there could 
not have been many of them in Gastonia. 


The Gaston County welfare worker who is 
charged with issuing permits says that she has 
not in recent years issued any permits to those 
under 14 years of age and that proves false the 
statement of Mr. Shepherd. 
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He goes on to make the following statement 
which is contrary to truth: 

As many as 5,000 working permits were in effect at one 
time. Other thousands of boys and girls, without permits, 
were taken into the great mills by their parents to work 
free, as helpers, for father or mother. The mill people 
permitted this. Indeed, they liked it. It was a costless, 
wageless training of new labor. 


We quote other paragraphs of his article as 
follows: 

Here labor was almost as cheap, compared with cost of 
living, and as helpless and docile, especially that of the 
little boys and girls, as the services of Chinese coolies. 


Those smart Communists had searched all over the 
United States for the spot where human toil, child labor, 
human economic rights and even natural human dignity 
were quoted at the very lowest figure. They found Gas- 
tonia and there they went to work. 


* * * 
The labor laws have not been enforced in North Caro- 


lina with regard to children and many children worked 
without permits of any sort.” 

Children were playing in Gastonia this summer and 
now they’re going to school—children who worked long 
hours in the mills before the Textile Code went into oper- 
ation. If it accomplished nothing else this achievement 
would justify it. But it has done a great deal more— 
even in that one section, which used to be the darkest 
labor spot in the country. 


A journal or newspaper may make any state- 
ment which is true. There is no libel in telling 


the truth even though the truth may be unfavor- 
able. 


Any journal or newspaper which makes false 
statements can be convicted of libel and can be 
compelled to pay damages. 


We are now asking the question, “Has Gas- 
tonia Guts?” Are they willing to go into the 
courts and make their slanderers prove their 
statements or pay for the pleasure of maligning 
the citizens of a splendid community. 


If brought into the courts Colliers Weekly will 
be forced to admit that their representative, Wil- 
liam G. Shepherd, lied about child labor laws 
and conditions in Gastonia. 


They dare not contend that his statements are 
true because they can be easily disproved. 


If “‘Gastonia Has Guts” they can bring to an 
end the long series of false.and slanderous arti- 
cles which have been written about that city and 
its textile industry. 


The time has come to have a show down and 
to make a liar like William G. Shepherd eat his 
words and if that is done future muck-rakers 
will be careful of their statements. 


We hope “Gastonia Has Guts,” 
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The Wish is Father to the Thought 


In a recent issue of the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter we note the following editorial 
comment entitled, “Movement South Proves 
Mistake’”’: 


There has been a similar situation in the textile indus- 
try within the last year or so—going back for a half 
dozen years or more in the movement of cotton mills from 
New England, particularly Massachusetts, to the South. 
Those Eastern manufacturers who located Southern 
branches or moved complete equipments five or ten or 
twenty years ago profited by the better economic situa- 
tion in the cotton growing state. Those who moved 
within a year or so, having every indication of wisdom, 
now find all their plans frustrated and their expenditures 
tremendous because of the changed business situation. 
The Beacon Manufacturing Company, for instance, lo- 
cated in New Bediord, Mass., for twenty years or more, 
one of the largest and best-known fancy cotton blanket 
producers in the country with a substantial record of 
profit making over a great many years, built a small 
Southern plant eight or ten years ago—and their costs in 
the South were so much lower than in New Bedford, the 
labor situation so superior and public opinion in the 
Southern location so helpful that within the last year the 
great big plant at New Bedford was dismantled, the 
equipment moved South, the officers of the corporation 
sold their homes and moved their families to North Caro- 
lina at a cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars. Now 
the Southern advantages are wholly neutralized, the cor- 
poration would probably be much better off in New Bed- 
ford today and for the future than in a Southern State, 
but the move has been made, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars expended—the whole thing is unalterable and 
proven mistaken. 


We are afraid that this is the case of “The 
wish being father to the thought.”’ 

We certainly have never heard of any mill 
which has moved South expressing regret or a 
desire to move back. 


Unfriendly legislation and frequent labor dis- 
turbances have been the real reasons why many 
cotton mills were dismantled in New England 
and why quite a few moved to the South. 

Until there is some assurance that these two 
disadvantages have been removed from that sec- 
tion very few new textile plants will be built in 
New England. 


Mr. Googe’s Postscript 


George G. Googe, chairman of the Southern 
Organization Campaign of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, is a subscriber of the Textile 
Bulletin in order to keep posted upon the extent 
to which we keep the superintendents and over- 
seers of Southern mills. informed. 

He has moved his headquarters from Savan- 
nah to Atlanta presumably to be nearer his new 
source of income, and after writing us to change 
his address added the following postscript: 

P.S. Suggest you be sure to be carefull in useing my 
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hame in your publication to print the truth and facts 
only. 

Mr. Googe knows that the Textile Bulletin is 
always careful to have the facts and that it 
prints only the truth. 


His real complaint is that we have printed the 
facts and the truth and have thereby interfered © 
with his plans. 


While he was telling mill employees that his 
organization secured the minimum wage we hit 
him a hard blow by publishing extracts from the 
hearings in Washington which showed that Wil- 
liam Green and other American Federation of 
Labor representatives had bitterly opposed the 
adoption of any minimum wage. 


In an address Mr. Googe said that the objec- 
tive of the Textile Bulletin was to give the su- 
perintendents and overseers information and ar- 
guments which they could pass on to mill em- 
ployees. 


We frankly admitted that such was one of our 
chief objectives and that thereby we were able 
to render service both to the mills and to the 
employees. 


Highlights of Chicago Speech 


The following were the highlights of President 
Roosevelt’s speech to the American Legion con- 
vention in Chicago: 


The fact of wearing a uniform does not mean that the 
veteran can demand a benefit which no other citizen re- 
ceives. | 

The people of this country are less and less willing to 
tolerate benefits for any one group of citizens which must 
be paid for by others. 

There is such a thing as national credit. It depends on 
national unity. 

Industry cannot be restored, people cannot be put back 
to work, banks cannot be kept open, human suffering 
cannot be cared for, if the government itself is bankrupt. 
We realize now that the great human values .. . rest 
upon the unimpaired credit of the United States. 

The realization of our national program (of rehabili- 
tation) cannot be attained in six months. .. . Farm 
income has been increased. It must be further increased. 
Industry has picked up, but an increased purchasing 
power must stimulate it further. 


Rising National Debt 


In all probability the national debt will pass 
its war-time peak of $25,500,000,000 on the way 
up within the coming year. Taxation in one 
form or another will inevitably go up with it. If 
business simultaneously expands in volume and 
taxable profits proportionately, well and good. 
If not, what is the alternative?—Wall Street 
Journal. 
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HOW TO GET SOFT, REFINED, HIGH LUSTRE! 


Use the following ONYX products, compounded for high 
lustre production on Pure, Tin-weighted and Lead-weight- 
ed Silks and on Satins. 


Onyx Lustre Oil 


Combines the action of lustrous 
finish and softener. Effect is soft and 
meltiow. Ne oder. Does net affect 
shades. 


Japcere 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Used in the finishing bath to produce 
an exceptionally high 
and Satins. Does not aff 


Sanitose or quality of finish. 


Reg. U. S&S. Pat. Off 


Assures a silky touch and high lastre 
om your fabrics. Swelle the the fibre. 


Write for Sample, 
stating fabric to be finished. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Specraliets on Finishing Materials 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Seuthern Representative, E. W. KLUMPH, Chariette, N. C. 


PROCESSING 


_ FINISHING. 


—~ 


LABORATORY 
COMPOUNDS 


The necessity of merchandis- 
ing textile products skillfully 
will remain no matter how 
successful Administrative re- 
covery efforts become. 


Establishment of distinctive 
brands through use of tabels, 
bands, hang tags, etc., is be- 
coming recognized as a fun- 
damental adjunct to profita- 
ble merchandising. 


Our experience of many 
ears in the design of textile 
media coupled with 
adequate mechanical facili- 
ties for their production in 
the heart of the South's 
great cotton mill region are 
yours to command. 


JACOB/ GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON___ /OUTH CAROLINA 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


GREENVILLE, S, C.—A dividend of $1 per share, to- 
talling $4,000, has been paid to stockholders of the Nor- 
ris Mill at Cateechee. A dividend was also paid July Ist 
for the previous quarter. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Stockholders of the Norris Mill at 
Cateechee will receive a dividend of $1 per share, totalling 
$4,000, it was announced. A dividend on stock was also 
paid July Ist for the previous quarter. The mill is capi- 
talized at $400,000. T. M. Norris is president. 


AsHEvILLe, N. C.—The American Enka Corporation 
has announced addtions and improvements to its Enka 
plant totalling approximately $1,000,000. 

About 75,000 square feet of floor space is to be added 
to the present building along with new equipment. The 
new extension was expected to be ready about March of 
next year. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—Acting under court orders, Maj. 
Henry C. Moore, receiver, has advertised the property 
and assets of the Irene Mills for sale to the highest bidder 
Tuesday, October 17th. The property consists of 33% 
acres of land on West Buford and South Logan streets, 
and includes the buildings and equipment of the Irene 
Mills and its auxiliary, the Irene Finishing Works. The 
court order fixes a minimum price of $109,000. 


Canton, Ga.—Canton Cotton Mills have been award- 
ed an over-assessment of income and profit taxes to the 
amount of $53,061.09. The over-assessment resulted 
from revision of the reported valuations of the opening 
and closing inventories. Investigation disclosed the in- 
ventories were understated and that understatement of 
the opening inventories was materially in excess of that 
of the closing inventories, resulting in a net decrease of 
income. The mills manufacture indigo denims, operating 
43,000 spindles and a battery of 1,400 looms. 


DurHAM, N. C.—When a Durham County Superior 
Court jury was unable to agree after behind behind lock- 
ed doors for almost three days, the case of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., versus 
Gurney P. Hood, North Carolina Commissioner of Banks, 
ex rel the Merchants Bank of Durham, and the Louise 
Knitting Mills, ended in a mistrial here. The case in- 
volved two $7,500 checks drawn on the Louise Knitting 
Mills were caught in the crash of the Merchants Bank 
two years ago. The checks were made payable to the 
Dixie Mercerizing Company in payment for a shipment 
of yarn. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Company, here, is trying a new experiment with regards 
to handling applications for employment and in keeping 
track of present operatives and physical equipment, such 
as houses and policing duties. An employment office has 
been opened to keep records on applications, experience, 
qualifications and general information, as well as on pres- 
ent employees. The office will be in charge of J. B. 
Garrett, superintendent of the mill. It is believed by the 
mill officials that more efficient help can be employed 
when needed, and information on employees is consid- 
ered of distinct advantage in handling promotions and 
other details. 
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Macon, Ga.—The Bibb Manufacturing Company will 
pay the common stockholders $200,000 in dividends early 
in October. The company operates large mills here, at 
Porterdale, Ga.; Columbus, Ga., and Reynolds, Ga. 

West Pornt, Ga-— _The West Point Manufacturing 
Company, operating a large plant here and units at Fair- 
fax, Ala.: Lanett, Ala.: Langdale, Ala.: Riverview, Ala.., 
and Shawmut, Ala., has announced that dividends to the 
amount of $144,000 will be paid soon after the first of 
October. 


Mooresvitte, N. C.—The Cascade Mills, owned by 
the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company, 
which have not been in operation for some time, have 
been purchased by J. Spencer Love and associates of Bur- 
lington and R. L. Huffines, with mills at Fayetteville and 
Clayton, it is understood here. It is expected that the 
Love interests will operate the looms and the carding and 
spinning will be moved to other mills operated by the 
Huffines. 


Newton, N. C.—The Yount Cotton Mills, owned by 
the John P. Yount and J. W. Yount estates, may be 
leased by C. L. Champion, superintendent of the Patter- 
son Mills, near Lenoir, N. C., and several other business 
men. If the negotiations are successfully completed the 
Yount Mills are expected to be put into operation at an 
early date. The plant is situated between Newton and 
Conover, N. C., near the Southern Railway tracks. The 
mills have been idle for the past three years, so prospects 
for reopening them have created wide interest among tex- 
tile workers of Newton. When in operation the mills em- 
ploy about 150 operatives. Renovation of the plant and 
repairing of the employees’ houses are expected to be 
made as soon as the negotiations for the lease are com- 
pleted. Mr. Champion, the prospective lessee, has been 
operating the Patterson Mills in Caldwell County for 
some time. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—An action to establish a claim for 
$593,125.98, together with interest on that amount since 
April 14th, was started in Superior Court against Norman 
A. Boren, receiver for Pomona Mills, Inc., by the Hunter 
Manufacturing and Commission Company. 

The plaintiff’s complaint alleges that the amount of its 
claim represents money loaned by it to Pomona Mills, 
Inc., at the latter’s request, interest on these loans and 
commission due for goods sold by the plaintiff as selling 
agent for the mills. It is averred that the plaintiff mad 
large loans from time to time to the mills over a period of 
years to enable them to continue operation. 

The correctness of a statement showing that the mills 
owed the plaintiff the sum of $576,606.98 as of January 
31st, this year, according to further allegation of the com- 
plaint, was acknowledged in writing by the mills on Feb- 
ruary 3rd. On May 8th, it is alleged further, the plaintiff 
hled a claim for $593,125.98 with Mr. Boren as receiver, 
and the court is asked to allow this claim in all respects 
as valid and subsisting. 

Mr. Boren was appointed receiver for the mills on April 
14th in an action started by F. L. Fry, as administrator of 
two estates and as an individual stockholder, and others. 
Since that time the mills have been operated by the re- 
ceiver under orders of the court. 
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STARCHES 


Why 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
CONTINUE TO USE 
THIN BOILING STARCHES 


Eagle One Star 
Foxhead Eagle Two Star 
Eagle Three Star 
Eagle Four Star 


THICK BOILING STARCHES 


Globe Pear! Buffalo 

C. P. Special Famous N. 

Hawkeye Peerless 
DEXTRINS 

White Dark Canary 

Canary British Gum 


ARP sizing as well as printing. dyeing and finishing 
processes offer many problems in the use of starches, 
dextrins and gums. The selection of the proper products 
is of grees importance. Listed above are products avail- 
able for the purposes and conditions of exacting textile 
manufacturers. 

These starches, dextrins and gums are manufactured 
by carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency 
are attested by the constantly increasing number of users 
who are getting satisfactory results. 


IMPORTANT—Our research department will be clad to 


furnish additional information regarding the-types and uses 


of these end other products as applied to the special needs 
of the Textile Industry Write to— 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


DEXTRINS AnD GUMS 


BUNCHLESS 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFFICE 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEANER 


UNITED STATES 
PATENTS 
1930—-No. 1,781,142 
1932—No. 1,857,410 
19382—No. 1,858,118 
1933—-No. 1,892,761 


| 

FIRTH-SMITH 
was water COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Boiler Water Conditioning 
(Continued from Page 5) 
(vent condenser) can be installed on the vent pipe, em- 
ploying the cold water on its path to the heater as the 
cooling water. The condensate formed should be drained 
back to the top of the heater. The non-condensable gases 


IN THB DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE NORTHEASTERN DIVISION OF THE NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF ALABAMA. 

IN THE MATTER OF: 

TEXTILE REALTY COMPANY, INC., A CORPORATION, 
BANKRUPT. 
IN BANKRUPTCY NO. 5296. 
NOTICE OF SALE BY ROLAND H. GRAY, AS TRUSTEE OF 
SAID BANKRUPT. 


Under and by virtue, and in accordance with the judgment, 
order and decree of the Mon. Jere Murphy, Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy vf the Wuistrict Court of the United States for the North- 
easttern Division of the Northern District of Alabama, dated 
Septemoer 16, 1933, the undersigned, Koland H. Gray, as Trus- 
tee in Bankruptcy of the Textiie Reality Company, inc., a cor- 
poration, Bankrupt, will sell, free and clear of all liens of every 
kind, character and description, at public outcry to the highest 
bidder tor cash, in freunt of the Nast Court House Door in the 
City of Decatur, County of Morgan, State of Alabama, at 12 
o'clock noon, Uctober 25, 1933, the following described property, 
situate, lying and being in the County of Morgan, State of Ala- 


bama, to-wit: 
PARCEL A. 


Commencing at a point 840 feet South of the North line of the 
SW%*% of Section 21, Township 6, Range 4 West, and 230 feet 
Kast of the West line of said SW % of Séction 21, and at a point 
in the South line of Maillroad Avenue, Albany, Alabama, running 
thence in a Southerly direction South $3 degrees, 39 minutes 
Hast, a distance of 2,096.31 feet; thence Nast, North 86 degrees 
and Zl minutes Hast 1,000 feet; thence North $3 degrees 39 min- 
utes West 1,400 feet to the South line of Railroad Avenue; 
thence in a Northwestly direction, North 58 degrees 48 minutets 
West a distance of 1,215.05 feet to the point of beginning. All 
of said property being in the West half of West Half of Section 
21, Township 6, Range 4 West, and as is described in a deed 
from the Aiabama bridge & lron Company to Herbert Wright 
recorded in Book 79, page >, and said description embracing that 
particular tract or lot or parcel of land mapped and platted and 
tiled in the office of the lrobate Judge of Morgan County, Ala- 
bama, and recorded in Map Book, page 37, and known as Wast 
End Terrace, said map or plat having been filed by Lelia 8. 
Kdmundson and husband, W. B. Kdmundson, said plat or map 
showing lots numbered from 1 to 1185 inclusive, being in the 
County of Morgan, State of Alabama. 

Together with all buildings and improvements located there- 
on; also all machinery and equipment and accessories and parts 
inclusive of shop equipment, office equipment, building equip- 
ment, supply room accessories, shafting, belts, bobbins, spools, 
beams, electric motors, and in fact all of machinery of every 
kind and character, inclusive of repair parts located in the 
above bulldings, except the motors and equipment of the Ala- 
bama Power Company marked and designated as such; 

Also the claim of R. Curell, as Trustee under Deed of Trust 
and Indenture dated December 1, 1926, against the Connecticut 
Mills Company under an indenture or lease and agreement of 
purchase and sale, made and entered into by and between the 
Textile Realty Company, Party of the First Part, and the Con- 
necticut Mills Company, Party of the Second Part, of date De- 
cember 20, 1926, and assigned to the said R. Curell, as such 
Trustee, by the Receivers of Caldwell and Company. 


PARCEL B. 


Beginning at a point which is in the Southwest corner of the 
old United States Rolling Stock property, which said point is 
280 feet East and 2,350 feet North from the Southwest corner of 
Section 21, Township 5, Range 4 West; thence from said begin- 
ning point and parallel with Seventh Street Hasterly a distance 
of 1,000 feet; thence South and at right angles thereto a dis- 
tance of 871.2 feet; thence West and at right angles thereto a 
distance of 1,000 feet; thence North and at right angles thereto 
a distance of 871.2 feet to the point of beginning. All of said 
property situate, lying and being in the Southwest Quarter of 
Section 21, Township 6, Range 4 West, Decatur, Morgan County, 
Alabama, containing or embracing twenty acres. 

All of said properties embraced and described in Parcel A and 
Parcel B hereof will be sold free and clear of all liens and en- 
cumbrances, of every kind, character and description. 

The property, real and personal, described in Parce] A shall 
be sold as a unit, and the property described in Parce!] B, shall 
be sold as a unit. No bid for said property described in Parcel A 
shall be received or entered unless the bidder shall have depos- 
ited with the undersigned, Trustee, prior to the commencement 
of said sale, a check drawn or endorsed, payable to his order, in 
the sum of $25,000.00 and certified by a Bank or Trust Company 
doing business in the State of Alabama, and having a capital or 
surplus of $100,000.00 No bid for said property described in 
Parcel B shall be received or entered unless the bidder shall 
have deposited with the undersigned, Trustee, prior to the com- 
mencement of said sale, a check drawn or endorsed, payable to 
his order in the sum of $900.00 and certified by a Bank or Trust 
Company doing business in the State of Alabama, and having a 
capital or surplus of $100,000.00. 

By decree of the Referee it is directed that no sale shall be 
made in the event there is not a bona fide total bid for the 
properties described in Parcels A and B, of at least $100,000.00. 

The sale or sales made in accordance with the foregoing shal! 
be subject to confirmation by the said Court. 


This September 20, 1933. 
ROLAND H. GRAY, 
As Trustee in Bankruptcy of the Textile Realty Company, Inc., 
a Corporation, Bankrupt. 
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can then escape directly from the condenser to the at- 
mosphere. 


The above construction will deaerate the water suffi- 
ciently to prevent any corrosion of the boilers proper. If 
steel tube economizers are employed preceding the boilers 
and these tubes are not lead coated or otherwise protected 
from attack by even very small amounts of oxygen, spe- 
cial deaerator equipment may be required in addition to 
the above to render the water almost completely free 
from oxygen. This may be done by thermal means or 
by chemical means, such as by the addition of oxygen 
absorbing salts to the effluent of the heater. 


As a further safeguard, where economizers are em- 
ployed, the alkalinity may be built up (increasing the pH 
value) by recirculation of a portion of the alkaline boiler 
salines through the economizers. This is not a substitute 
for proper deaeration but is of advantage as a safeguard 
should dissolved oxygen, by accident such a pump leak- 
age, come through the lines at any time. 


Birow-Orr CoNTROL 


As boiler feed water is evaporated into steam, the salts 
present are left behind and concentrate in the liquid con- 
tained in the boiler (boiler saline). For each particular 
boiler, under a given set of conditions, there is a limit 
beyond which it is not safe to concentrate these salts be- 
cause of the attendant dangers of foaming and ‘priming. 

The method used to reduce these concentrations is to 
blow-off a portion of the concentrated boiler saline and 
to replace this with fresh boiler feed water. 


Boilers now have less water contents per boiler horse 
power and are driven to higher ratings than formerly. 
Therefore, not only do concentrations build up more 
rapidly, but it is also necessary to maintain lower con- 
centrations in order to obtain steam of satisfactory qual- 
ity. The boilers must, accordingly, be blown off more 
frequently to control the concentration within these maxi- 
mum limits. Such frequent blow-offs have created the 
demand for a simple, automatic device in order to avoid 
troublesome manipulation of blow-off valves and this de- 
mand has been successfully met by the continuous blow- 
off system. 


At the same time the continuous discharging of a 
stream of blow-off water makes it possible to recover the 
heat contained in the blow-off water by passing it through 
a heat exchanger in which the make-up water stream (on 
its way to the heater) is used as cooling water. There- 
fore, this equipment combines a double advantage; first, 
it eliminates the troublesome manipulation of blow-off 
valves and thus makes it easy to blow off the requisite 
amount to keep below the maximum allowable concen- 
tration of salts in the boiler saline, and, second, it recov- 
ers the heat in the blow-off stream. 


Also, with continuous blow-off equipment, the loads on 
the heaters or deaerating equipment are much more uni- 
form and, therefore, they function much more steadily 
and reliably than when intermittent blow-off is practiced. 
Thus, the use of continuous blow-off equipment results in 
much better deaeration and, therefore, the corrosion 
caused by “shots” of imperfectly deaerated water is 
eliminated. These advantages are so great and this equip- 
ment is so simple that its use is rapidly spreading to all 
classes of boilers. 

Before concluding, I have a number of lantern slides 
which I trust will prove of interest. (Note: A series o/ 
slides showing the effects of hard water in boilers and 
the equipment used in water treatment were shown.) 

Allow me to thank you for your attention and, if there 
are any questions you wish to ask, | will be only too 
happy to answer them. 


i] 
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Carolinas Lead 
Textile States 


Raleigh, N. C.—North Carolina 
led all cotton manufacturing States 
of the United States during August in 
total number of active textile spin- 
dies and total number of spindles in 
place but South Carolina led the na- 
tion in the total number of active 
spindle hours. 

The United States Census Bureau 
reports North Carolina had 6,129,- 
344 spindles in place and that 5,630,- 
642 were operated at some time dur- 
ing the month. Massachusetts was 
second in total spindles, with 5,793,- 


464, but only 3,801,178 were operat- 
ed at all. South Carolina, third in 
total number with 5,691,568, was 
second in number operated with 5,- 
585,162. 


South Carolina reported its spin- 
dies operated 1,905,872,190 hours 
while North Carolina’s ran 1,778,- 
824,829 and Georgia was third with 
1,057 ,450,406. 


South Carolina led the nation in 
active spindle hours per spindle in 
place with an average of 335, while 
Georgia came second with an aver- 
age of 323. North Carolina averaged 


290 to follow Alabama, which had an 
average of 302. 
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Do You Know 


The saying by John Ruskin: 
“There is scarcely anything in 
the world that some man can- 


not make a little worse and 
sell a little cheaper.” 
Only the purchaser loses when ac- 


cepting something “just as good.” 
Are you one of the superintendents 
who recently was urged to purchase 
a substitute for 


RE NO 


The Odorless Deodorant 


There just isn’t a 
isn’t what’s in 
how it’s put 
secret. 

Reno makes all foul odors disappear 
completely. RENO is more than a 
deodorant ; it is a powerful germicide 
and is odorless. 


For a demonstration write 


The 
Fitch Dustdown 
Co. 


1106. Harding Pl., Chariotte, N. C. 
Cincinnati, O.—Baltimore, Md. 
Established 1904 


substitute: it 
it that counts: it’s 
together; that’s the 


Trade. Lull Called Natural 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. reports: 
“They gray cloth market was quiet, 
undoubtedly due to some extent to 
an irregular cotton market and the 
lack of a clean-cut statement from 
Washington as to the Government’s 
program in respect to inflation, al- 
though in view of the heavy business 
placed in the preceding weeks a lull 
was more or less expected. 

“As in previous dull~ periods the 
market was flooded with rumors of 
low quotations in second-hands on 
print cloths and broadcloths, and, 
while prices in first hands showed an 
easing tendency, mills generally did 
not appear to be disposed to force 
business by drastic price-cutting. 
This, together with the reported im- 
provement in the demand for finished 
goods, were encouraging features. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Chartotte, N. C. Phone 7797 

434 Munsey Bullding 
Washington, D. C. 
Aliso Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


¥9 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicage 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIO EX PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JoSHUA IL. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas New YorKE 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


ND 


-- 
GARI AND "CO 
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_ COTTON Goons 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were generally 
quiet throughout most of the week with prices showing 
a tendency to soften. A rally in buying at the week end, 
however, developed sufficient strength to carry prices 
higher and held promise of developing into an active buy- 
ing movement this week. 


Very good business developed on Friday and large sales 
of gray goods were put through. Prices were up an eighth 
cent and buyers did not hesitate to pay the advances. 
Print cloths and carded broadcloths were active. Spe- 
cialty print cloths going to various trades enjoyed sub- 
stantial trading during the week at prices reflecting the 
tighter situation on specialties generally. Shade cloth 
and book cloth interests were among large buyers, but 
some other trades also participated. 

There was improved movement of pajama checks dur- 
ing the week, and while there were one or two recessions, 
these were wiped out in the trading near the close of the 
week. 

The sheeting market developed weak spots on certain 
styles, but others were steady. Bag interests were keep- 
ing a close check on the price situation, lining up possibili- 
ties against good inquiry for bags. At the week-end, it 
was the understanding that while some of this business 
had been placed, bag manufacturers anticipated much 
more substantial trading in bags this week and were pre- 
pared to cover against such orders. Jobbers and convert- 
ers took moderate quantities. 


Fine goods markets were active during the week sail 
there were several instances where weaknesses which had 
previously developed were cleared up. The wek’s volume 
of business, taking staples and fancies together, ran into 
substantial yardage, and since there was some improve- 
ment in demand for such staples as had displayed weak- 
ness, the business on those numbers was strengthening to 
the entire situation. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 27% 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 53 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 4% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6 
Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Dress ginghams 15% 
Standard prints 71H 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 814 
Tickings, 8-ounce 20 
Denims _ 16 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK | 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The volume of business done in 
cotton yarns continued to be disappointing last week. 
There was a good deal of variation in prices. Spinners 
were not as prone to grant concessions, however, and the 
list as a whole was firmer. Only comparatively small 
quantities were moved at the low prices. Demand has 
not been sufficiently broad to make an active market and 
spinners and consumers are still rather far apart in their 
price ideas. 


A number of sellers here report that volume was only 
about half that of last September but they express the 
hope that seasonal improvement is only postponed and 
will not be lost as it is thought that consumer lack of 
acceptance at the higher retail level has not yet had a 
full opportunity to make itself felt. 


Prices of all qualities declined in price but the most 
marked declines occurred in combed and mercerized, 
which have been inactive during the month. During the 
latter half carded yarns showed a fair degree of stability 
at the lower levels reached early in the month. 


It is understood that weavers have bought yarn more 
consistently in the last week than for a month previously, 
but carded knitting yarns continue also in active move- 
ment on contracts placed by knitters early in the sum- 
mer. The movement of combed peeler yarn is still lan- 
guishing, partly from lack of demand and partly because 
of wide differences over prices between suppliers and their 
customers. Despite the general assumption that combed 
yarn spinners have taken precautions against producing 
beyond the actual requirements of their markets, it is 
reported in some quarters here that certain types and 
numbers of combed yarn are being offered at new low 
prices in order to move unsold stocks. 


A few users of combed peeler yarns have intimated 
they will be in the market shortly. 


Southern Warps 33% -_. 
10s -82% 20s 
ate -35% j 0s 42 
8 Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
26s 40% - in Skeins 
30s 42 +... Rs, 3-4 ply. tinged -30 
Southern Single Skeins Ss, 3-4 ply. tinged 
10s 31%-32 and waste 28 -29 
32% -32 10s and 12s, 8 and 4- 
33. piv hard white yarn 
16s 33% - tubes and skeins 82 -33 
20s 35 -385% jj Southern Two-Ply Mercerizing 
22s 37% -_. Twist Combed Peeler 
263 12s 44 4-45 
46 -47 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins and 26s 48 -49 
ubes 30s __.. a 50 -32 
Rs 31%- 10s 57 
12s 32% - 50s 62 -64 
14s 33%--. 70 
20s 34% -35 80s 93 -98 
6s 38 -89 Single Combed Peeler Yarn on 
10s 40%-41 Cones 
10s ...61 - 18s 44 -45 
0s 62 -63 24s 46 «4.48 
Southern Two-Ply Warps 30s 49 -50 
2 - 38s 53 
10s 10s ‘66 -57 
12s 33. C«- 61 
14s -33% £=%GOs 68 .70 
14s 34 -36 70s 79 -81 
20s -36 91 -94 
24s _..8T Two-Ply Mercerized in Cone: 
26s 40 
80s 41 42 40s 70 
40s ex. -66 30s 7 . 
60s 86 
Carded Frame Spun Cones 70s 1.00- 
- 80s 1.18- 
10s 31%-32 1,39- 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Lis Your. Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Train Travel Bargain Fares 
October Vacation Excursions 
ONE CENT PER MILE 


For Each Mile Traveled 
October 6th and 7th, 1933 


Final Limit October 14, 1933 
Round Trip Fare From Charlotte, 


Atlanta, Ga. | $ 5.20 
Birmingham, Ala. 8.55 
Charleston, S. C. 4.65 
Norfolk, Va. . 7.00 
Washington, D. C. .. 7.60 


Proportionate fares to other destinations. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Also Very Low Round | Trip 1 Fares to: 


New York, N. $15.75 
Baltimore, Md. 0.05 
Philadelphia, Pa. ERK 
Atlantic City, N. J. 14.60 


These tickets will be routed Southern Railway to Washing- 
ton and Pennsylvania R. R. Through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars service. 


Similar reduced round trip fares will be in effect on No- 
vember 28th and 29th. 


Reduced fare tickets must be secured before boarding train. 
Purc hase railroad and Pullman tickets in advance 


‘SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM > 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequentiy in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or matetrials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 
subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn. see—C hattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
585 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office ©®-; Knoxville, W. J, Savage Co.; Nasb- 
and Warehouse: 301 E. 7th St., Charlotte, lotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, Mgr. Sou. 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. EB. Green, H. B. 


Constable, Chariotte Office: J. D. Sand- 
American Enka Corp., if 3 Church St., ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greens- 


New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J, Mebane, boro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 715 Provident 

Asheville, N. Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. R. Ivey, 
Arnold, inc., Providence, Milis Ave., Greenville, S. C.: M. 
1. Sou. oe og Inde endence Bidg.., Howard, 135 8. ‘Spring St., Concord, 3 

Chariotte, N. R. EB. Buck, Mgr. Sou. W. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, 

Reps.: fiarcla T. Buck, 511 ershin Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. 

Point Apts., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank : Covington, 715 Provident Bidg., Chatta- 

Johnson, P. bs Box 1354, Greensboro, N. nooga, Tenn. 

C.; R. A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave.., 

Dallas, Tex.; R. BE. Buck, Jr., 216 Tindél Wis Bale 

Ave., Greenville, 8. C. drews, 1615 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex.; J. B. 


Ashworth Bros., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. Barton, Jr., 4138 Mortgage Guarantee 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Taylor, 339 
ville, 8S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5S. W., At- Bloom S8t., —_ ge Md.; H. N. Mont- 


lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile Supply gomery 408 28rd St. Birmingham, Ala; 
Co., Dallas, Tex. lL. BE. Kinney, 314 Pain American Blde.. 
Barber-Coiman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. New Orleans. ‘ 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. Eaton, Paul 8&., 218 Johnston Bidg., 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. Charlotte, ine G 
Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 


Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., 
eare Pelham Millis, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co., care Bladenboro Cot- 
Bladenboro. N. 


Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, ton Co.. 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 

Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Ga. Box 681, Charlotte. N. C. . ay 
Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, In 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass Sou. Reps.: Ga. Fla, Ala. Walter V. 


Sou. Reps: Ralph ‘Gossett, Woodside "3 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plow- Co, 361 dunteer 


den, Grifftn, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, ar 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
Dallas, Tex. Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bldg., Jalong, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. Ford & Co., J. 8., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., Dist. Office: 116 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, Geo. W. Shearon, Dist. Mngr. Sou. Reps.: 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. F. M. Oliver, Colonial Apt., Greensboro, 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. N. C.; Geo. 8. Webb, 406 8S. Walker St., 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. Columbia, 8. C.; R. Stevens, Box 284, 


Greenville, 8. C. 
Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
tt gr. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- on 
Treas. house, 1101 8S. Blvd. Charlotte, N. C., B. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1301 A. Stigen, Mer. 
Histon Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: J. C. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Duckworth, Greenville, 5S. C. Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Char- 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 EB. leston, W. an W. L. Alston, Megr.; Char- 


Stee! & iron Co., Greensboro, 


Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- lotte, = BE. P. Co les, Mer.: Dallas, 
ville, 8. C. Tex., J Binisdeli Dist. Mer.; Houston, 

Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Head- Tex M City, 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- — Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
vile, 5. C. Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
Reps.: Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- tanooga, ‘Tenn... w. O. McKinney, Mer.. 
lotte, Charlotte, N. €C.;: Luther Knowles. Ft. Worth, Tex... A. H. Keen, Mer. ; Knox- 


Jr., 223 Springs St., 5. W., P. O. Box 466, vilie Tenn. A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, 
Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient Ky., B. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn.., 
points. G. O. MeFariane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn.. 


Corn Products Co., 17 Battery J. H. Barksdale, Mer.;: New Orleans, ha.., 
0 


Place, New York City u. Office: Corn B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Se 
Stocks carried at convenient points. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, ©@..W. 4. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301.8. Cedar F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
St., Charlotte, N. C. §S. B. Alexander, Bunker, Mgr. 


Mer. General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. oken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank EB. Keener, 
Sou. Rep.: E. Humphries, P. O. Box 157 Spring N. Atlanta, Ga.; C. 
843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. Knapp, ommercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. C. Tine & 
Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. ouyear tire u nc., e, 
‘ape: Akron, O. Sou. Reps. Runtek, 205- 
Sou. Reps.;: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, st. Cc 


Charlotte, N. C.; R. B, Embree, Lynch- Hekels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., 


burg, Va. . Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave.. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Sou, Rep.: EB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Carroliton Ave., New Orleans. La.: E. M. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., Lewy ion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. WV. M. Mitchell: aul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr. Seiten Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
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W. Jackson and Oak S8Sts.. Knoxville, 
Tenn.;: BE. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1226-81 ; 
Broad St.. Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 265, Spartanburg, 
W. G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville, 8. C.; 
©. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & 8B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office: 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bide., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agent. Rocking- 
ham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 520. Charlotte, N. C. 


4oughton Co., E: F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
J. Waldron, 514 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham, 
Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 666, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St.. St. Louis, Mo... for New Or- 
leans, La.: J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663. 
Rhodes Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga.; D. O. 
Wylie, 514 First National Bank Bldg... 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga. Guy L. Melchoir. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: FE. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St... Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Guy L. Melchoir, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hygrolit, tnc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred WLechler, 519 Johnston Blde., 
Seneeeeee, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Grif- 

nh. (Cra. 


Jacobs Mfa. Co.. E. H.. Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep.: W. Irvine Bullard, treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.: 
Ss. B. Henderson, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Sunply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Shelby Supply Co. Shelby. N. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. Ss. C.; 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. 8S. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co.., Greenville. 8S. C.: South- 
ern Beltine Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.. 
and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Rirminecham. Ala.: Waters-Gariand 
Co.. Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 

Keever Starch Co.. Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodstde Bide., Greenville, 
s C.. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville. 8S. C.. Charlotte, 
N. C.. Burlington, N. C. Sou. Ren.: Claude 
BP. Tier. P. O. Box 1283. Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile. 2121 Dartmouth Place. 
Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 
Morris Ave.., Rirmingham. Ala. 

Lockwood Greene Enaineers, iInc.. 100 
Bm. 42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Ride... Spartanburg, 8. C., R. 
Barnwell, Vice-Pres. 


Logemann Bros. Co., Milwaukee, 
Sou. Reps.: Fred P. Brooks, P. ¥ 
941. Atlanta, Ga., and A. L. Taylor, on 
ford, N. C. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Maes. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, 
Inc.. P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan. iInc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Lear The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntaville, Nootin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tusealoosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
iaa—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami. The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta Amer. Machinery Co.: 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon. Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand. Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: WCLouteville, 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthewsr-Moree Sales Co.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Fayetteville. Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia 
Reltine Co.: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.; 
Hich Point. Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenotr, 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Witmingeton. 
mineton Tron Works: Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery So South Carolina— 
Anderson. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Whi- 
mington, Del, Sou. Office, 302 wy’ Wirt St., 
Chariotte, N .©.; John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W First St.. Char- 


ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8S. C. 
(Phone 186). Saliesmen: H. Olney, 101 


Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. Nabers, 26519 
Z7th Piace South, Wirmingham, Ala. 


Mauney Steel Co., 237 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Keps.: Aubrey 
Mauney, Burlington, N. C.; Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 611 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Chariotte 
Office; James L White, American Saves. 
Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. 
910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
BE. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bie. 
Greensboro, N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St., Fayetteville, N. 


National Ol! Products Co. . Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 
310 Sixth St... N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., ¢ D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, 5. C. Sou. Re L. EB. Taylor, Box 
272, Atianta, Ga.; tto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
C.:- Lanier, Shawmut, Ala. 


Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep.: Pearse Slaughter 
Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


N. & J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
La., Atlanta , Ga., Green- 
ville 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep.: Baéwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins & Son, inc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Belting Co., High Point. 
N Payne, Mer. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Paa. Factory and Tanne 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. peng 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Re 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, eS 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 


Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sipp-Eastwood Cn Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
oe Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Staniey Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 562 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace B. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte. N. C. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alie- 
ey Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 

lant: 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
in, 


W. O. Jones and Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 


ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Mer. 
Stewart 


Ira L. Griffin, 


iron Works, Cincinnati, 
Sales Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Mer. 

U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.: Johnson at 


Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. K. Jor 
Megr., Monticello, Ga. 
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Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


Il. Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn 8t., 


Providence, R. lL. Sou. Reps.: William 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga. 

Veeder-Root Co., 
Sou. Office: 
Greenville, 
Sales Mgr 


Victor 


inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou 


Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L. Sou. Offices and Warehouses 615 
Third National Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. 
C., A. B. Carter, Mer.; 520 Angier Avée., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; B. Barnes, Mer. 
Sou Reps.: ‘Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 
Office; A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 

Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry Sa Dalton, Mar. 


WAK., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; FP. w. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mgrs. 151% Healey Bidge., 
Ga. Sou. eps.: M. P. — Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and a Bentley, 
Atianta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 Bast Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8St., 
Gre ensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Drop in Assessed 
Value of Mills 


Columbia, 5. C.—Total assessed 
values of textile mill property in 
South Carolina decreased slightly this 
year, according to A. B. Craig, direc- 
tor of the property tax division of the 
South Carolina Tax Commission. 

While the total valuation upon 
mills declined from $67,445,590 in 
1932 to approximately $66,750,000 
for 1933, assessment figures for 
Greenville, Greenwood and York 
counties increased. 

Cotton mills in Greenville County 
carried the highest total assessment 
of any county in the State, $11,581,- 
705, Mr. Craig said. The 1932 figure 
was $11,542,575. 

Greenwood mill assessments rose 
from $3,425,815 to $3,673,290, and 
York County valuations were in- 
creased from $3,039,860 to $3,133,- 
355. 

Mr. Craig said the assessments 
were forwarded county auditors for 
them to fix their local levies. Mill 
taxes are payable between September 
15th and December 31st for 1933. 

Among the large counties, Aiken 
and Pickens retained their 1932 as- 
sessments of $2,576,450 and $2,740,- 
500, respectively. Mill counties whose 
total assments decreased are: 

Spartanburg, from $12,479,160 to 
$12,296,605: Anderson, from $/7,- 
653.830 to $7,511,630; Cherokee, 
from $2,434,649 to $2,367,315; Ches- 
ter, from $2,310,075 to $2,292,425; 
Laurens, from $2,758,580 to $2,754,- 
345: Richland, from $2,400,500 to 
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$2,365,450; Union, from $3,475,400 

to $3,365,400. 

Further Rise in Prices 
Forecast by Textile Man 


Providence, R. |.—Although sev- 
eral increases in the price of manu- 
factured goods have been made, the 
prices do not yet equal the increased 
cost of production and must be fur- 
ther advanced, declared Philip More- 
land of the Pequot Mills at a meeting 
of the Purchasing Agents of Rhode 
Island in the Narragansett Hotel 
here. 


“It is probably safe to say,” he 
went on, “that hardly any finished 
article has been marketed to the ulti- 
mate consumer at retail prices that 
reflect many of the changes in cost. 
In some cases stores are still selling 
finished goods at only slightly above 
the prices charged in March. Shortly, 
however, it will be neecssary for the 
stores to raise their retail prices to 
cover Ahe increased costs including 
the increased costs they themselves 
will be under when they operate un- 
der the retail code. 


“Since there are many indications 
of higher commodity prices it is like- 
ly that over a considerable period of 
time manufacturers’ prices and whole- 
salers’ prices will be on an upward 
trend. It would appear to be to the 
advantage of wholesalers, retailers 
and the general public to buy now as 
freely as their pocketbooks permit 
since delay will only mean paying 
still higher prices.”’ 


Labor Board Receives Few 
Complaints From Workers 


Greenville, S$. C.—Out of the 550,- 
000 to 600,000 textile workers in the 
United States, only about 500 com- 
plaints of alleged violations of the 
textile code have been turned over to 
the National Industrial Relations 
Board, and the majority of these re- 
sulted from misunderstandings of tex- 
tile operatives as to the part the code 
was to play in their work, according 
to a statement by Ben E. Geer, a 
member of the National Board. 

“That is a remarkably small per- 
centage, and argues well for a plan 
that has been put into effect over so 
many workers and over the entire 
United States,’ Mr. Geer said. 

Dr. Robert Bruere of New York, 
chairman of the National Industrial 
Board, stopped over here for five 
hours last week on his way to Wash- 
ington from New Orleans. He con- 
ferred with Mr, Geer on the affairs of 
the commission. 
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VISTTING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


WoNDERFUL MARKETS, PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS AND 
MILLs. 


The most interesting, the most beautiful and most 
prosperous looking section of the South we have been in 
is in Tennessee from Johnson City on up to Kingsport 
and on to Knoxville and Nashville. 

No cotton anywhere—but great fields of corn so thick 
in the row that the ears touch; thousands of fine sleek 
cattle, sheep and hogs grazing in luxuriant pastures of 
blue-grass; hundreds of acres of alfalfa; tons of cured 
hay, and mowing machines busy everywhere. Acres and 
acres of tobacco—a kind that all gets ripe at once and is 
cut, stalk and all, partly sun cured on racks in the field, 


Top Row, left to right—Geo. H. McNabb, second 
hand No. 2 carding, second shift; L. C. Dale, sec- 
ond hand No. 2 carding, second shijt; Festus Tur- 
ner, second hand in combing; J. P. Walker, second 
hand No. 1 carding. 

Bottom Row—Odell Carnner, timekeeper, card- 
ing division; B. W. Bingham, general overseer card- 
ing ; Jesse J. Bingham, assistant timekeeper. 


then finished under shelter. Quite a novel method after 
seeing the slow process used in North Carolina, where 
there are several gatherings of two leaves from a stalk, 
and then nights of work and worry to cure the stuff in 
barns where fires must be kept burning at a certain tem- 
perature. 
Everywhere, country homes were large and nicely 
painted; barns and outhouses neat and in good shape. 
Schools may be as good, but school buildings can’t com- 


pare to those in the Carolinas—and being a “Tar Heel’ 
we were of course glad to find that we beat Tennessee 
in something! 

One of the funniest things we saw was pigs sucking 
cows, where cows and hogs pastured together. We were 
told that this was nothing unusual and that “it shore 
makes pigs grow.” 


A WONDERFUL MARKET 


We spent the week-end in Knoxville, and thank our 
good friends, B. W. Bingham and wife, for a wonderfully 
enjoyable time. Mr. Bingham is overseer carding at 
Brookside Mills, and on Saturday, in company with one 
of his second hands, took us to ride over the city and to 
interesting places all about, then home with him for din- 
ner, which was fit for royalty. 


Mrs. Bingham is a gracious hostess, and the pretty 
daughters, Misses Helen and Maye, are girls to be proud 
of. 


In the afternoon we all went “up town,” and to visit 
one of the wonders of Knoxville—the finest market we 
have ever seen. “Uncle Hamp” said it made him hungry 
to walk through, and if they’d just turn him loose in there 
he'd soon eat his way to high blood pressure, apoplexy 
and gout. Everything we’ve ever seen or heard of 
and things we did not know about were displayed fresh 
and unblemished in marvelous abundance, down the full 
length of a building that extended an entire block. Every 
kind of meat, everything that grows in the way of vege- 
tables—the most gorgeous flowers imaginable, and so 
many varieties, were temptingly arranged and priced. 


PARKS 


Knoxville has lovely amusement parks, playgrounds 
and fair grounds. At one park, an amusement place had 
this over the door: ‘All Ye Who Enter Here Leave Hope 
Behind!” I tried to get Uncle Hamp to let’s investigate 
that place, but he said it sounded too much like going to 
the hot place—only he said it in four letters. 


Brooxsipe 


We were delighted to find a friend from Dunean Mill, 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. R. T. McWade, in the superintend- 
ent’s office. He is a young man of ability and pleasing 
personality. We were interested, too, in learning that 
the agent, Mr. Arthur L. Emery, is a brother of our good 
friend, Mr. R. G. Emery, general manager of the Dunean 
Mills of Greenville, S. C. However, we did not have the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Emery of Brookside, but hope 
to “next time.”’ 


Friends scattered over the South will be pleased to see 
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the pictures of this good looking card room group, for 
which we must thank the overseer, Mr. Bingham. 


Among the progressives, these are regular readers of 
the Textile Bulletin: J. P. Walker, L. C. Dale and 
George H. McNab, general second hand in carding; I. E. 
Dunlap, overseer picking; Festus Turner, second hand in 
comber department; J. H. Mayes and J. B. Newcomb, 
section men in carding; S. L. Petty, Fred C. Brewer and 
John L. Perry, card grinders, and R. P. Crowder, head 
card grinder. Also overseers. B. W. Bingham, carder: 
G. R. Goodman, spinner; Albert Ashton, weaver; C. W. 
Leister, cloth room. 


Second hands in spinning are Herbert Hatcher, Lee 
Hill, Charles Banks, Joe Keck and Dan Brantley. 

Second hands in weaving are Charles Ensor, Harley 
Cummins, Elbert Lay and Ernest Smith. 


Henry Canup is second hand in cloth room and George 
Repass, master mechanic. 


A WATERMELON CUTTING 


Sunday afternoon, in the pretty grove at Love’s Camp, 
we were delighted to have a number of visitors from 
Brookside Mills to join us in eating ice-cold watermelon, 
as follows: 


Overseer of carding, Mr. B. W. Bingham, his son, 
Jesse Bingham, and daughter, Miss Maye Bingham; 
overseer of spinning, Mr. G. R. Goodwin, and wife; over- 
seer of weaving, Mr. Albert Ashton, and wife, Misses 
Gladys and Alberta Ashton; overseer the cloth room, Mr. 
C. W. Leister, wife and children; assistant overseer of 
weaving, Mr. Richard Geary; designer, Mr. Richard R. 
Bolding. 

These lovely people made our visit to Knoxville one 
to be pleasantly remembered. So kind and friendly they 
all were, and we hope they enjoyed Sunday afternoon as 
much as we did. 


CHEROKEE Sprnntinc Co.—H. M. Mires, Supt. Sprn- 
NING, AND Y. VEYNAR, SupT. WEAVING. 


One naturally supposes that “Spinning Company” 
means spinning only; but there are 540 looms in this 
pretty mill, busily engaged in making beautiful, high 
quality fancy shirtings. 

H. M. Miles, superintendent of spinning, being a Car- 
olina man, I, of course, went to his office first, where a 
heart warming welcome was extended by Mr. Miles, who 
then escorted me over the nice, clean plant to meet the 
overseers. 


Those are fine friendly people who work for the Cher- 
okee Spinning Company, and most all we met knew 
“Aunt Becky.” Next time I hope to spend more time 
here. 


This company owns its own dye plant and turns out 
marvelous colors, and the dyer should be complimented. 
Sorry I failed to get his name. 


G. W. Williams, day carder, was formerly at Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S.C. (Have noticed that a number of 
Tennessee mill officials and overseers are from the two 
Carolinas.) Robert Higgins is night carder. 


A. E. Whaley is day spinner and Martin Henegar, 
night spinner; Frank A. Keough is day weaver and Wm. 
G. Fromander, night weaver. 

Fred Money, overseer cloth room, is never without 
Money—and we suggest that he be made “treasurer” for 
the community. Would not that be fine?—especially if 
I could get him to pay for about 50 subscriptions to the 
best, and only, weekly mill journal published in the 
South! W. L. Bowen is master mechanic. 
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GREAT FALLS. 8.6. 


Repusiic Cotton Nice PLants, Max- 
Print CLoTH, SILK AND CoTTON FANCIEs. 


Was feeling very sad when we visited this place, having 
just attended the funeral at Lancaster of Jack Melton, 
bright 11-year-old son of my nephew, Lester Melton, who 
is electrician at Lancaster Cotton Mills. Jack was a fine 
boy, in sixth grade, and a member of the Baptist Church. 
We have never seen so many lovely floral offerings or 
such a large attendance at a child’s funeral. 
Repustic Mrz No. 3 


M. D. Haney is superintendent of this pretty, clean 
mill, and never anywhere have we seen silk looms run so 
perfectly. Warp and filling of silk—and running without 
a break. 

E. C. Williams, overseer weaving, has reason to be 
particularly proud of his department. His second hand 
is L. C. Ruff, and D. H. Hunter, night weaver, is W. C. 
Ivester and Ed Franks, second hand. 

But we all know that good work in the weave room 
means that good material has been furnished from the 
other departments. So, W. W. Crenshaw, overseer card- 
ing and spinning, and his fine crew of second hands, also 
B. L. Terry, night carder, and E. W. Hopper, night 
spinner, are to be congratulated for their efficiency. G. H. 
Turner is second hand in carding and E. S. Nivens in 
spinning. Harry Wilson in winding and warping. J. B. 
Cornwell is the artistic designer. 

THe Room 


Talk about a clean and orderly place, then take a 
look at this, where genial R. E. Brasil is overseer wind- 
ing, silk quilling, warping and slashing. Such a fine lot 
of pretty girls, all nicely groomed, cheeks rosy and eyes 
bright with happiness. Cyril Crosby and W. C. Crosby 
are section men. 

F. C. Harris is overseer the cloth room, with Max 
McKeown, second hand. E. L. Ray, master mechanic. 


Mrits No. 1 anp No. 2 


The main office is at No. 1, and this time I had the 
pleasure of meeting the president, Mr. Geo. M. Wright; 
his son, George M. Wright, Jr., is superintendent of both 
No, 1 and No. 2 Mills. W. J. Erwin, formerly superin- 
tendent, is assistant to the president, and is a gentleman 
of fine personality. 

W. E. Campbell, overseer of carding in No. 1, is al- 
ways ready to extend a welcome and hearty co-operation 
to “Aunt Becky.” B. P. Howe is overseer spinning, with 
John Orr and W. O. Pittman, second hands. 

V. W. Brannon is overseer the weave room, and he 
certainly had good running work. Nobody hurried or 
worried. Tom Black and N. V. Broom are up-to- 
date loom fixers and take pride in keeping their sections 
in good order. H. D. Funderburk is second hand. We 
enjoyed visiting this room. 

Everything good found at the other two mills is also at 
No. 2, where R. L. Howe is overseer carding and Glenn 
Howe, second hand. Found the overseers having a grand 
time playing with the latest type of roving tester. Why, 
that thing writes with a pen and ink—telling you exactly 
the trouble with roving! No wonder work runs so good 
at these mills. 


J. G. Duncan is overseer spinning; A. T. Sealey, over- 
seer weaving. (Both promised to send me their subscrip- 
tions. ) 

C. T. Gibson is overseer cloth room, both No. 1 and 
No. 2, and J. T. Hammett is master mechanic, both mills. 
All fine people whom we delight to visit. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildin 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. . eare Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


July Rayon Exports 
Show Improvement 


Washington—Further improvement 
in foreign demand for American ray- 
on products in July was reported by 
the Department of Commerce, the 
value of shipments for the month be- 
ing announced as $256,375 against 
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$239,841 in June and $163,321 in 
July, 1932. 


While five of the nine classes of 
rayon products showed increases over 
June, the improvement in total trade 
was largely attributable to a jump in 
the value of miscellaneous products 
from $71,876 to $104,824, which off- 
set losses in dress and piece goods, 
hosiery and knit underwear. 


Exports of rayon yarn in July, the 
department reported, totalled 107,009 
pounds, valued at $54,038 against 
92,902, valued at $46,817, the pre- 
ceding month. Other increases were: 

Embroidery, crochet and knitting 
thread, 102 pounds, valued at $365, 
against 61, valued at $161; tapestry 
and drapery fabrics, 594 square 


—4c per word, each insertion. 
Minimum charge, $1.00. 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 


Terms—Cash with order 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 

which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
| experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
| service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. | 


| 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin | 
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yards, valued at $624, against 507, 
valued at $549; and ribbons, braids, 
fringes and narrow trimmings, 266,- 
625 yards, valued at $2,693, against 
108,295, valued at $2,121. 

The heaviest loss recorded was in 
woven dress and piece goods, July 
shipments totalling 207,396 square 
yards, valued at $55,880, against 
266,054, valued at $76,677, the 
month before. Other losses were in 
knit dress and piece goods, 573 
pounds, valued at $1,071, against 2,- 
922, valued at $4,006; hosiery 14,338 
dozen pairs, valued at $22,654, 
against 14,432, valued at $23,387, 
and knit underwear, 4,526 dozen, 
valued at $13,226, against 4,475, val- 
ued at $14,247. 


Seam in Sheet Was 
Once a “Spite Fence” 


Boston—Keepers of lodging houses 
during the Civil War period did not 
welcome the installation of wide 
looms in the sheeting mills which 
were put on the market about 1866. 
Philip Moreland, purchasing agent of 
the Pequot Mills, told the members 
of the Rhode Island Purchasing 
Agents at their recent meeting in 
Providence that the sheet with the 
seam down the middle, made on nar- 
row looms, was just the right thing 
in a lodging house where one pur- 
chased half a bed for the night for it 
was then easy enough to tell whether 
the other tenant was trespassing or 
not. However, outside of that fea- 
ture the sheet with a seam down the 
middle, he said, was unsatisfactory 
and doomed to go because single beds 
were not the fashion; in fact, the 
militant slogan of the brides of this 
period, he said, was “double beds or 
divorce.” 


Clemson Textile School 
Has Large Enrollment 


H. H. Willis, Dean of the Textile 
School, announces that Clemson Tex- 
tile School has the largest enrollment 
in its history. Out of approximately — 
1,100 men registered at the college, 
210 are specializing in textiles. Some 
15 additional men who are specializ- 
ing in other schools of the college are 
taking some subjects in textiles. This 
increase is due largely to the increas- 
ed demand in the industry for Clem- 
con’s textile trained men. During the 
past four years Clemson has trained 
approximately 109 men. Of this num- 
ber 106 were placed and are now in 
the industry. This record is most 
gratifying to the college. 
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_ The Blue Eagle asks: 


“How's your 


QUALITY?” 


Today's new standards place a high premium on Quality. 
Here's a ring that enables your twisters to produce high 
quality at high speeds. 


CHEAPER STEAM 


Economical generation of steam can 
be secured only by the correct applica- 
tion of metering, controlling, and regu- 
lating equipment. Bailey engineers will | 
gladly help you obtain the most suitable 
selection for your boiler plant. Write 
for literature on any of these widely 
known Bailey products. 


Boiler Meters 

Multi-Pointer Gages 
Combustion Contro! 
Feed Water Control 


This ring enables 
you to reply: 


“Top-notch!” 


The DIAMOND FINISH 
Automatic Oil - lubricated 
ring permits the highest 


Fluid Meters possible twisting speeds be- 

Recorders | cause it delivers a lubricant of proper viscosity to EVERY 

_ point of the circumference. It is the ONLY 100% lubri- 

BAILEY METER CO. _ cated ring, and its continuous-wick control of lubricant 
1063 Ivanhoe Rd.. Cleveland, © assures utmost cleanliness. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


| 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and 
By W. A. Granam CLARK Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U. fi Tariff Commission By D. A. TompxIns 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
; lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 
Practical Loom Fixing “Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
(Third Edition) 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
ee A book deal ith just that phase of d 
ealing with just tp of dyeing 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25 dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By Geo. F. Ivey By I. C. Nosie 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. size. Price, 50c. 
Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
_ CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Stanley Eversafe 
-=the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 
like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 

ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
UP BALING OPERATIONS. 
STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “COILED 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING. 

4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with, 

Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 
THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. 


2. 


5. 


Horace E. Black 
P. O. Box 424 
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Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches, generally unreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent such injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


Your Firm's Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Specia! De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Carolinas Representative: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Loom Cords a Specialty 


— 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Ch 


in Company 
Millbury 


Mase. 


Company 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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